

Routes to tour in Germany 
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Route 



German roads will get you 
there, say to spas and health 
resorts spread not all over the 
country but along a route 
easily travelled and scenlcally 
attractive. From Lahnsteln, 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa 
Route runs along the wooded 
chain of hills that border the 
Rhine valley. Health cures in 
these resorts are particularly 
successful in dealing with 
rheumatism and 
gynaecological disorders and 
cardiac and circulatory 
complaints. Even if you 
haven 't enough time to take a 
full course of treatment, you 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatoriums. 
In Bad Ems you must not miss 
the historic inn known as the 
Wirtshaus an derLahn. In Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificent Kursaal. Take 
a walk round the KurparK in 
Wiesbaden and see the city’s 
casino. Elegant Wiesbaden 
dates back to the late 19th 
century Wilhelminian era. ■' 


Visit Germany and let the Spa 
Route be your guide.' . 



1 Wiesbaden 

2 Schlangenbad 

3 Bad Ems 

4 Bad Schwalbach 
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Paris-Bonn military link: 
Mitterrand tells Soviets why 




DlMWElT 


T he meeting between President Mil- 
•letrand and Mr Gorbadhov ended 
with neither an agreement nor fresh dis- 
armament proposals. 

iW/tierrand has now talked with the 
heads of both superpowers within a 
week. What does he think about the 
prospects for a Rcngan-Gorbachnv 
summit? “1 wouldn’t know whether, let 
alone when.’* 

So the balance-sheet of his three -day 
visit to the Soviet capital could well be 
that the French President made domes- 
tic political mileage out of it while the 
Soviet Union gained almost unexpected 
French support for its opposition to SDI. 

Except, that is. that the Germans 
were invisibly presoni m the i=dks ‘jhc 
ol tt w w ji i Mu ii S i ii r' Muter rand champi- 
oned in Moscow was that of the Paris- 
Bonn military axis. 

French relations with Moscow plum- 
meted in a four-year freeze in 1981 just, 
oddly enough, as M. Mitterrand formed 
a coalition with the Communists. 

While still Opposition leader he had 
criticised Giscnrd d'Esiaing's relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union, saying "he 
seems to be Brezhnev’s bell-hop" when 
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discard tried to explain to the West the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. • 

Many French people who had long 
made eyes at Marx and Lenin suddenly 
discovered the evil in the Soviet urge id 

expand. . . > .. 

during the Nato missile deployment 
debate M. Mitterrand ..told the, Bpnn 
Bundestag: “The 'pacifists are here in the 
West but. the wcapops that threaten u^ 
nre hased inthc East”. . . . ; 

Tension. came to a head in 1983 when 
French' President expelled*. 47 lhem^ 
hers of the Soviet embassy staff in Paris, 


saving they were engaged in espionage, 
not diplomacy. 

French Ostpolitik has always been 
caught between the alternatives of a 
F ranco-Germun understanding or a pin- 
ecr movement baseil «»n Moscow’s oiler 
of a privileged relationship with the So- 
viet Union. 

France mighi thereby be able to make 
some headway in Eastern Europe, 
amending the status quo and making 
good the "shame of Yalta." where the 
superpowers agreed, without consulting 
France, on the division ol Europe. 

German Ostpolitik since 19711. in- 
cluding such tendencies toward neutral- 
ism as M. Mitterrand surmised to exist, 
made the French leader give priority to 
these three points: 

• The threat was posed by Moscow, 
which was to blame for the imbalance in 
Europe. So M. Mitterrand eiiuunagcd 
mi'.'-iie dcpl'iyiiieiii '«> 

• 1 lie 1 cdcrul Republic* leu noiy-wa* „ 
France's forefront and France’s defence 
was to be bused on this assumption. 

• Bonn was to be urged to join lorces 
with Paris in setting up a new European 
system to supersede Valla and end the 
division of Germany. 

Last February President Mitterrand 
told Chancellor Kohl in Rambouillet he 
was prepared to hold consultations with 
the Germans before using France’s pre- 
si rutegic riucleur arsenal on German 
territory. 

The Gaiillists, in power since March, 
propose as part of army reforms to in- 
clude forward defence of the Federal 
Republic in French operational plann- 
ing. A commnnd is to be set up that will 
comprise the rapid deployment force 
(FAR); the First Army and France's tac- 
tical nuclear forces; 

T here ore signs that something is 
happening between Moscow and 
Washington. After a period when pro- 
gress had come to a halt.' there are signs 

of irtoVetgent. o;. , L ■ ■ , 

<• • The deafest . signS of fresh activities 
ore the preparations fdr a ‘meeting of 
Foreign Ministers to sound out the pro- 
spects of a second Reagnn-Gorbachov 
summit. 

The- Russians cancelled the meeting 
between Secretary of Slate Shultz and 
Foreign Minister Shevardnadze after 
r the American nir raids on Libya. ■> 1 
If they now meet after all. then a fresh 
i summit meeting of their respective lead- 
ers this autumn or early winter will have 
l grown a more distinct possibility, 
i The improved atmosphere of pdliti- 
j cal ties is reflected by President Rea- 
i gan's remark to school-leavers at GlasS- 
bdro High School; New Jersey, that Ills 
j Soviet counterpart. Mr Gorbachov, is 
i making serious' efforts to bring ahout 
disarmament. 1 





Mother Theresa meets 

Mother Theresa visits Chancellor Kohl 
Frau Hannelore Kohl. 

As c\er. i lie Sn\isi response was mu 
|..ne m e<iium:: l he new nun in the 

i >■ m I \ li iutd .tbtibltfUL UUtliWi Ji)A 

first visit to the West in October 1985. 

The ice age in Franco-Soviet relations 
was i»v er. 

Bui Mr Gorbachov nude the mistake 
ol imagining France’s force dc frappe 
was negotiable if only nuclear forces 
were discussed "among Europeans.'’ He 
was inevitably disillusioned by M. Mit- 
terrand. 

Yet some progress was still nude in 
Moscow, where Mr Gorbachov ctdled 
on France to freeze its nuclear arma- 
ment at ihe present level. 

M. Mitterrand told him again that 
France s weapon systems wercwtraiegic 
in character and did not fit into the So- 
viet leader's European scheme. Besides, 
French potential could hardly be com- 
pared with that of the Soviet Union* 
which was armed to the teeth. 


the Chancellor 

at his home In Oggershelm. At left Is 

(I'linUc »lp.n 

Consideiation could only be given 
I,, iiu-orporating ii in any sinus rediic- 

yju^l-^grcenieiii .uhkil \ 
had clearly scaled down their stock- 
piles. 

Until this happened France would 
continue to modernise its nuclear wea- 
pons and to plan construction of n neu- 
tron bomb. Thai. ihcn. was what had 
changed. 

Now the Russians have failed in their 
bid 10 apply leverage to ihe French they 
can be expected to try to appear to he in 
cahoots with the Federal Republic, 
thereby sowing the seed of fresh mis- 
trust in Paris. . 

Herr Gcnscher’s Moscow visit was an 
opportunity for making moves in this 
direction and the French were noting 
with interest Soviet pointers that this 
might be the case. 

.. . Peter Huge 

* (Dio Well. Bonn. 1 1 July 19 Kb) 


Washington and 

Moscow sound 

1 • ■ 

a little softer 

Not since the Geneva summit last No- 
vember have: such dulcet tones. been 
heard from Washington, and the Krcm- 
lin . leader, having previously transmit- 
ted positive signals,. at least in oversells 
broadcasts, ns it were, has taken yet an- 
other step forward. 

Moscow no longer insists on agree- 
ments being signed ai-a summit, merely 
on bids to reach agree men I in time for 
it. ' 

Something specific is nnlurally ex- 
pected, and (he summit must surety be 
more than n further' session ntwhichUhc 
two leaders get to know each blher. 

■ With' Presidential elections due in the 


United States in November 1988 and a 
long campaign run-up there are about 
15 months left in which to negotiate 
arms control agreements. So the time 
for action has definitely arrived. 

1 The two superpowers : pnd their rill ies 
have, not, it uiusi be said, been inactive 
tit the many conference rotihds and 
some degree of rapprochement has 
been achieved, mainly because Moscow 
bus agreed to move. 1 1 

The Kremlin refused 'to do so For ‘a 
particularly long' "time, of course, 1 but 
Western missile modernisation i£ no 
longer seen os' a- hriridicitp to negoti- 
ations. " 1 ' ' : '• 

‘ Moscow is rib longer rcslilvcd to dis- 
cuss nothing but the scrapping of SDI. 
British and French riuCledr wen pons are 
no longer included in every warhead- 
count either; 

Even advance American systems 
strategic bombers anil nuclear subma- 
rines — are rid longer Considered to be 

■ Continued on page 2- ' 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Signals not changing despite 
East Bloc visitors to Bonn 

; ':SttiTHrdA^ 


W ith one diplomatic vi$i;or after 
another from East Bloc coun- 
tries, Bonn might be imagined to have 
come straight back into its own ns d fo- ■ 
ciis of Enslofn European interest, and 
Soviet interest in particular. ' ■ . 

Viktor Karpov, chief Soviet delegate S 
at the three rounds of,Gc.nev'a disarma- 
ment talks, called to talk 1 with Foreign. • 
Minister Gcnschcri.icllsarmnnient clelcg- 
aic Ruth and Foreign Office stale secre- 
tary Meyer- Land ruth. ■ ' 

Me was followed- liy Viktbr Is raclian, 
head of 'tip. Soviet delegation, at (he 
jumbo round .of GepeVa UN talks on a, 
comprehensive chemical weapons bin. "- 
Hungarian Education •• Minister'. 
Kripcczi .was in Bonn, Following in the. ; 
footsteps of Hungarian politbureaii ' 
members and other leading Party and 
government officials and closely fol- 
lowed by Foreign M.inistcr Varkonyl. . 

Herr Ijenscficr in turn wns shortly ro 
visit Moscow for talks with Foreign' 
Minister Shevardnadze and Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachov. ‘ 

This and the SPD’s talks with envoys 
of the Polish Communist Party can be 
said to make a fairly impressive Ost- 
politik arrangement. 

But It would not do ro mistake it for 
a more realistic approach by the East 
Bloc. The succession of meetings took 
place more by coincidence tliani by de- 
sign. 

A new quality in relations between 
the communist states and Bonn may, of 
course, be indicated by the Soviet Un- 
ion’s unmistakable readiness to keep 
the Federal government briefed on its 
disarmament views and proposals. - 
At the time of writing Mr Karpov’s 
visit to Bonn is only three weeks past 
and the new Soviet ambassador Yuli 
Kvitslnsky, like his predecessor Mr 
Semyonov, has steadily plied the Fed- 
eral government with the latest major 
speeches by Mr Gorbachov or with ex- 
planatory comments on them. 

As this exercise began shortly after 
implementation of the Nato missile de- 
ployment decision the latest consult- 
ations need not necessarily mean Mos-; 
cow has abandoned fls policy toward 
Bonn. s 

The Kremlin, has. unmistakably cold- 
shouldered Chancellor Kohl's conser- 
vative government. The demonstrative 
cordiality with which France's Presi- 
dent Mitterrand was welcomed to 
Moscow was partly intended to rebuff 
Bonn. 

M. Mitterrand's arms policy line and 
.stubborn insistence on nuclear tests in 
the Puciflc ought to run counter every- 
thing Moscow has in mind, but when- 
ever relations between Moscow and 
Bonn were under u cloud the French 
could lie sure of particularly, close So- 
viet attention.. 

Under Chancellor Kohl Bonn lias 
yet to be at the receiving end of similar 
Soviet blandishments, and none seem 
likely, so the signs are that a chill will 
continue to be the keynote of relations 
between Moscow and Bonn. . 

Herr Gcnscher's visit tn-Moscow on- 


ly seemingly contradicts this assump- 
tion. The Kremlin could, of course, li- 
mit it to talks with Mr Shevardnadze, 
hut a meeting with Mr Gorbachov 
could well make sense. 

For one, as talks with Soviet officials 
show, even the Russians arc. 'coming to 
feel relations beiween-the Soviet lead- 
ers and the'SPD have grown too top- 
heavy. • 

. For. another, Herr Gcnscher's stand- 
ing iri ; .||ie. Kremlin, has undergone > 
Chpnge fronrthe '.tinic when he wasun- 
-popular for his -part in ousting Chan- ; 
gclfbri'Schtftidl, who was highly rated 
: by Moscow, . ‘ 

Herr Gcnscher has. since gained in 
standing for the. Kremlin by virtue of 
his commitment td a fresh stage in de- 
tente, his reservations on SDI and his 
making a point' of being ever ready to 
hold tnlks.or offer his services as an in- 
termediary. 

He might not be the extended arm of 
the Kremlin in. Chancellor Kohl's ca- 
binet but lie does personify a line of 
moderation and continuity. 

The welcome extended to Herr 
Gqnsoher need not he taken ns a 
change in Soviet assessment of Bonn's 
policy. . 

. The CDU/CSU is viewed critically 
as the senior partner in the Bonn coali- 
tion and Chancellor Kohl is still seen 
in Moscow as an uncritical ally of the 
United States. 

As long as relations between the So- 
viet Union and West Germany are 
strained ties with smaller Communist 
states are unlikely to progress much 
further than a status perhaps best de- 
scribed as decorative. 

East Germany is a case in point, hav- 
ing to forgo the grand political gesture 
and fillip - to its. self-esteem a visit to 
Bonn by GDR leader Erich Honecker 
would bei 

Hungarian Foreign Minister Istvan 
Varkonyi’s talks in Bonn with repre- 
sentatives of all parties and, forjhe 
government, with President von 
Weizsacker, Chancellor Kohl and For- 
eign Minister Genscher may have dealt 
with East-West relations but had more 
the appearance of importance than the 
reality. 

Everyone knows that in reality Bu- 


dapest won’t budge an iota from War- 
saw Pact orders and that any conclu- 
sions Mr Varkonyi may reach in Bonn 
arc unlikely to influence the Kremlin. 

A more important aspect in this 
sector is bilateral progress as a substi- 
tute for tlic overall atmosphere, and 
on this score something js at. least 
happening. 

An agreement on exchanging cultu- 
ral institutes may he ready for signing 
in time for President Richard von 
Weizsiicker's visit to Budapest (the 
first official visit a West German head 
of state has ever paid Hungary and his 
First official visit to an East Bloc coun- 
try) this autumn. •' ' 

Talks under way since mid-June 
have been promising. Education Min- 
ister; Kopqczi has welcomed the pos- 
sibility of opening a branch of the Go- 
ethe Institute in Budapest (it would be 
only the second in the East Bloc; the 
first is in Bucharest). 

The Hungarians are still undecided 
whether to open their cultural institute 
in Munich, which would meet Bavaria, 
which .has a special relationship with 
Hungary, half-way, or in a town in 
north Germany nr the Ruhr. 

If : this arrangement works Bonn 
would stand a chance of coming to 
terms with Poland, whose Foreign 
Minister Orzechowski recently stated 
in Bonn that Warsaw no longer had 
any objections in principle. 

Bonn's contacts with Warsaw have 
grown more relaxed, government offi- 
cials clearly noting that the Polish 
leaders, in their special lies with the 
SPD, are keen to avoid creating the im- 
pression that their aim is to arrive at 
contractual arrangements with the 
SPD along the linesof the agreements 
hetween the SPD and Ihe Ensr German 
Communist Party. 

The Polish policy line is not to sign 
treaties with the SPD, as reflected in 
the agreement reached between the 
two parties to advise proposing the es- 
tablishment of a European Confid- 
ence-Building Council. 

Social Democrat Horst Ehmke, not 
a man the Bonn government suffers 
gladly, is the man chosen to pass on 
the recommendation in Bonn, but that 
need not mean its premature demise. 

It is to be raised at the Stockholm 
conference, and if other countries were 
to prove keen on it the SPD for one 
would feel some progress had . been 
made. , 

Eduard Neumaicr 

(Stuitgorlpr Zcjtung, K July 1986) 


Continued from page 1 

as important qs they were, ltistead a So- 
viet and an American proposal have 
been tabled in Geneva. They have some 
points in common and could serve ns a 
basis for negotiation. 

In g few days’ time the United States 
is due to present further disarmament 
proposals. 

Progress is being made in the conven- 
tional sector too, and not just on nuc- 
lear weapons. Since 1 last December a 
Western proposal more 1 far-reaching 
than, its predecessors has been tabled at 
the Vienna MBFR talks on troop cuts in 
Central Europe. • . 

It dispenses in particular with specifi- 
cation of current ‘East Bloc 1 troop 

strength,. concentrating: instead on the 

. future. Future troop ceilings and regul- 
ations governing verifiability are speci- 
fied,. .■ ■. i i . 

The Soviet Union, bu.yei.to reply to 
these proposals, but: the Warsaw Pact 

has Acknowledged ihatsqbstantiel nuc- 


lear arms control is impossible, unless 
accompanied by conventional, disarma- 
ment. 

It is still doubtful whether East and 
West have reached a turning-point, as 
Mr Reagan feels. But the prospects of 
progress at . talks and on agreements 
have been enhanced. . . . . .r;'" 


Soviets change 
European 
pigeon-holes 



O rganisational matters may amt- 
ways be political issues but theyrL 
. ten are. There has certainly beenosc 
tercsting parallel between the Staid' 
parimem in Washington and theft.. 

1 Foreign Ministry in Moscow. ■ 

It is that both have had i single de- 
ment in charge of the two' Germain* 
(and, of course, Berlin), Austria, Swa 
land and Benelux. 

Commentators have frequently c-r 
eluded that Hitler's dream or, as ten 
know, the subject of Kurt WaldheimsE 
thesis, the Greater German Reich, l-i 
nally come into being — at least on 
But entrusting a single depanoe 
with the two German- states and 
mediate neighbours made sowJffir/f ^ 
sense. 

It was based on a concept of Ceni 
Europe that wasn't limited Gem 
and .extended in an cast-west direr, 
between northern and southern Eim 
Central Europe certainly didn't t * 
to mean simply divided Germany; it* 
understood to be a specific zoned 1 
own. 

An organisational reshuffle is no* * 
ilcmly under wuy at the Soviet Fo«if 
Ministry — inevitably, perhaps, after \b 
assumption of power by ft new ¥1 
leader who has entrusted the' Miriwii- 
11 provincial Party leader and promt' 
changes and improvements in all sect* 
The Third, European department 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry no longer*' 
ists in its previous form. The Federal It 
public, Austria, ■ Switzerland and 
Benelux states are now included id a- 
unit and the GDR has been alhnW; 
the deportment in charge of the socui- 
states. . 

. This is doubtless in keeping w" 
Soviet view, based on the dirisiwtt* 
rope into socialist and nol ^*r. 
slates. Whether the GDR is entire^ 
py about being allocated to Easier* 
rope is another matter. 

The only point of real interest 
that ongoing four-power 
for Germany as a whole and rm 
will present the Soviet * 

her. of coordination fflgiSH rib* 
quence of this deparune nla ' * * 

Was, perhaps, 1 the conlusm^ _ ! 

,or.arr i .hgertieny^to^ n jp j 


sport 

pqg sj 

case iFTpdint t ■ ' 

We will certainly need to. HOT 


• We Will certainty t. 

% eye on the consequences of 
■o&satfctfiJbr Soviet policy. . •;= j 
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seems to have played no small part, with 
the West clearly bettor able to exert in- 
fluence than the East. • ; - 

The Bonn government has achieved 
more by quiet but constant pressure in 
Washington (hun those who, like the So- 
cial Democrats, advocate head-on cpn- 
fliot with the Reagan administration. 

Bonn must not ease the pressure eith-' 
er- it must press for. movement not to . 
come to a standstill again, 1 continuing in- . ‘ 
stead far enough to ensure that arms are . 
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HOME AFFAIRS 

FDP refusal to commit itself to pre-poll 
alliance in 


T he Free Democrats in Hamburg 
have decided not to commit them- 
selves to any alliance in advance of the 
election th'efeiri November. . . 

They have n.6. members in the Ham- 
burg agseriibly: In the last election in the 
city-state, - in 1982, they won just 2,6 per 
gefii-of the vote. Five per dent is needed 
towin repfesentation. ;::; , / 

: Thn'cfiaifman -ofrthe? H.amhurg-FDP r 
Ptpfessbr logo von Munch, probably 
feels that the party canvnot do wprse 
than last time T or without. a com-: 
miirnen'uo an alliance. .... • 

Some observers feel that the parly's 
stand-back attitude means that it is will- 
ing to change:; qohlitldn partners in 
Bonn: that is, to throw in its lot with the 
SPD if lhat.suits.il. 

U is a policy of piaying'yvith fire. The 
FDP has twice changed coalition part- 
ner in Bonn. .Another change, would be 
i/s kiss of death. . i 

It has already lost its bridgehead 
function between the* country’s two ma- 
jfjr political, groupings. : 

There’; alrfe : sighs thut these groupings 
:i‘re moving even further apart. As long 
the Greens and Alternative groups con- 
tinue, to pul! the SPD .towards the left 
the FDP' must remain committed .to its 
centre-right position. 

Wider differences would mean that 
clcctmul swings would tend to bo within 
one or. other of the political groupings 
rather .than fr«»m »iik- o* die othei. An- 
be 10 vti.u*r iho r el«c- 

lorntc to abstain. 

The \oting patterns in the slate elec- 
tions in the Saarland, North Rhinc- 
Wcs.tphalia and, more recently. Lower 
Saxony, where qiqny : foripef .CDU yo-j 
ters voted for the SPD. appear to cpn- 
tradict this. 

Most, of the voters who supported the 
SPD this time; however, had turned 
their back cm this parly a). a time when 
the former Schmidt/Gcpscher (SPD/ 
FDP) government reached an all-time 
popularity low. 

• Election analyses refer. to a return to 
normality, since voters arc gradually 
finding their way back to their-real 'poli- 
tical home ground.; . . ' .■ 

But is it really, normal for., voters- not 
to express, their gratitude to the, cenireT 
right parjiesifor giving them the econ- 
omic upswing they called fon? 

;lt is only, then fair la maintain that 
thtTe has- been a return to- normality ;if 
this implies a. rcaffirrtfatidi) ofitradir 
rionu/ values- for voters with SPD lean- 

Election ■ llste^^w^fcpbn^ly 
shown that alliances exist between ce'r*- 
tain social groups and the two big politic 
cnl parties ; ■> , . ■' 

The SPD iranks-aS a workers' party', 
whereas the CDU caters for.thc political 
needs of traditional — middle-class 
groups, in -particular the self-employed 
and the farmers.- 

Although the percentage of- workers 
in the total labour force has docroasccj 
substantially during, the |iast...few 
decades nnd. there hnsibeen ann^uqHy 
drastic decline! in.lhc-number of self- 
employed persons :nnd. farmers, these 
traditional affinities still remain.- . • 
Class?- !ortd job;8pecifioi iupp'ort is 
compclementediior rpplpced -by other 
determinant 1 ; factors: the; close tics be- 
tween trade -unions and; the'SPD ,and the 



tigs, between conservative parties and 
iheiphurch.. . i ... ..! 

The affinity between the SPD and the 
unioijs.has grpwn during recent .years. .,. 

: Xhe -unions:: have become political 
front-line campaigners for the SPD. 

..Their strictly polemicist- approach 
during the Fight against 'labour : law 
changes was undoubdtedly- -intended' to 
show the 'workers which: political ontnp 
they allegedly belong to. 

•Union mobilisation has been effec- 
tive. ■ 1 

The SPD gains during recent Land 
elections 'indicate that the Social Dem- 
ocrats aire unlikely to suffer the kind of 
setbacks among Its working-class voters 
that' it experienced during the' 1983 gen- 
eral election. • 

Political influence in the form of so- 
cial control also helps ensure that these 
voters return to their traditional 
ground. 

The lies between the church and the 


CD U/GSU.'on. the- other hand-, have be* 
come weaker. - 1 • 

First of all, the- relationship between 
Christians aiid theirrespoclive churches 
hasgencrally weakened. 

This primarily applies to Protestants, 
bill albeit to a lesser degree to Catholics 

too;-' ' - : '' 

Sccondly.-as opposed :to. union lead- 
ers; church leaders today are less reluct- 
ant .io call upon their congregations . to 
vote for a ceriain political party. . 

This is a welcome development. 1 1 ■ ■ . 
Today, it is- difficult io imagine the 
church asking -all its members to vote 
for the CDU or CSU. - ' 

Individual Protestant parish priests, 
however, :arc coming out more and 
more openly in favour of left-wing organ 

nisalions. 1,1 

■.In its election; campaigns, therefore, 
the CDU and CSU have to step up their 
efforts to convey the values they repre-. 
sent and criticise the values supported 
by political opponents. 1 " • 

This also strengthens the. trend tow- 
ards greater polarisation. '■ 

The CDU/CSU primarily questions 
the reliability of the SPD because of the 
latter's collaboration with the Greens. 


Although the SPD and jho Greens are 
two separate parties the ideological di- 
viding line between the two runs right 
through the middle pf the SPD. ' j 
ip. the Social Democrats want to. se- 
cure the absolute majority during the 
coming general election ii ,will have to 
Soak u'pG.reert' voters. , i.. ‘ 

It can only do this by making conces- 
sions on specific issues. 

. .The faet that the party’s candidate foY 
chancellor,' Johannes : Rau-, : - stands' f or- 
tho more'eonservative-side of the- SPD' 
makes this seem very unlikely. ' 

Rau; howeveV.Vis part of- the-SPD’s 
calculated risk, since Weil German 1 
workers have retained 1 their fundamen- 
tally 1 conservative attitude?* : : and - Woiild 
be deterred by an out-and^ouf lefl-^ing 
SPD Shadow Chancellor; * ? f 

No-one can seriously belieVc thihritbls 
situatibn , would' t giVe the 1 ’Free De'mbe- 
rats : a n6w chance of survival in a'coall- 
lion with the SPD. 

' The FDP’s more' conservative vo- 
ters would -riot' 'go Along with such ti 

move. 1 

As a party pertaining' 16' left-wing 
bloc the FDP would also be unable to 
push the GrebiVsoff the political map. 

' TKc' decline into virtual irisignificfance 
of the Liberal University ' Association 
(LHV) within the coalition of left-wing 
arid radical student groups' it (West per- 
min uniycrslii'es slibuld serve as a warn- 
ing to the FDP. • 

Kitrt Reumann 

(i'tdiikl nricr Ailjsi-nitfinc Zeimnj; 
fur D i- in m. I ll:' nil. I i ulv 'I *> Sf, | 


Public opinion gives SPD little 

, chance in.genexaUkdlOil 


T he state .election in Lower Saxony 
lusl.monLh appears to have dam- 
a'g^d ra(|ier than improved the Social 
Democrats' fqr next year's general 
election. 

A regular television research pro- 
gramme, Poliibarometer; found that 
42 per cent of respondents thought ihe 
SPD would have no chance. at pll. of 
winning a general election if it were 
“next Sunday." 

Only 4 1 per cent thought the Oppo- 
sition parties (the SPD and the 
Greens)' -wouj'd win a; gombiited 'ma- 
jority; $2 per cent fell t-he ruling coal- 
ition of CDU, CSU and. FDP would 
win. . ’ /. / ■ 

But public opinion can change rap- 
idly and .pn .election qaa .be. wqn apd 
lost l q. the final few Weeks before an 
election. ( 

‘ In the "poll . In Lower ’ Saxony; thd 
Christian 1 Dehibcrats lost’ th'eif absp* 
Hue majority but will still be able, to 
rl coal It i on J tff Vh e pfem; 

. r< . ( • ;j r M;i .-j; |- .:': i -u;. 1 , 

' The Social . peritocrpts , increased 

tlieir share the poll from, pqf 
cent before the election to 42 per cent 
lintl increased their scats from 6'3 to 

1 ' ■; 

But a. glance at the'sipte pf.tbc SPD 
nnd the ruad abend for Shadow, Chan - 
celior Johaiines Rau ,\vould nu| ind(c; 
q'tc , (hat his, party's, chances o f | pk i ng 
over in Bonn arq. likely. Jo improve 

much.., .i 

.„ Ever since Rau was: chosen.. as .his 
party;? candidate ;fpr chancellorship 
h t c l)asj iq hisownjudiciovis und.carcfpl 
manner, tried to brush aj>ide,ihe obstyr 
clcs, S.ui;,itb|.fasuas ,hR has, managed 
I hqt,. others ha ye, pppp^ed, . , ... 

Ih the wake o£.th8LXJh.ernpbylireBer 


or accident a growing number (if peo- 
ple 'in ihe SPD and in the trade unions 
have called for a policy of opting oul 
of nuclear energy. 

The .dispute' within the party over, 
security policy issues has far from died 
down. 

If he wants to Rau could shape the 
coursc of dispussions oii. these two is- 
sues. . . ; •. ..." , . 

However, there are two other prob- 
lems which are” not so easy to handle 
hnd: which,! could- damage the SPD’s 
ambitions. -/ . i. • ' ‘ 

On the one hand, Rau is the deputy 
chairman of the 'PriedHch- ' Ebert 
Foundation, which, just like' the 
foundations with 'close lieS to other 
political parties; finds itselF bogged 

• ' n>>i>. I:- 


flown i n the ; qiiagniir^ 1 il^egalVupd- 

..V 

(he .other .hand,. , scundul 
surrounding the trai^unionT.rqn 
Ncue Heirna( building group is bound 
to Cause the!. St* D a, Jot o^ trouble be- 
cnii^c pf its close links wilh trnclp.uri: 
ions. ( . . \.j . if . , ... ; 4 • ,• j. 

. f>u ri ilia ; f i rst speqeh. as.. Shadow 
phflppellor in Ahlen. Rauciqj pied tjia| 
ijo-pnc woujd be .able. to drive n wedge 
bet\Y,eep]hl(ii and hiqp^rty. iir 
He recently .reiterated -Jiis support 
for the trade unions. , .. • y 

l.lt:is,nbl,elePLhow he, Intends pvioldi 
ing 'a dissociation from: eithe/ -oXieiOf 
the other qij energy policy issue.s»i r aU 

- -Rau can dnly-Cpiintehclkimstlhatlall 
rddical" posltitAlsi iiii! his, .'party i. (as 


voiced by the SPD \ West Westphuliu 
and Lower Rhine groups and North 
Rhine- Westphalia's Young Socialists) 
are being sidled and ihal be is gradual- 
ly moving away trum basic SPD eon- 
ll V r pr T m ir<'Ty>mtT?rg a = cfenr and credibfd 
schedule during the SPD s party con- 
ference at the end of August for a 
change in the party^s policy on nucleui 1 
energy. 

• Ii remains io be -seen whether vo- 
ters who arc uri'dfccided'dn whether to 
vote for the SPD'of Greens Will “swal- 
low" an SPD proririse to, iis Is expect- 
ed.' drop nuclear energy altogether by 
the year 2U00 If it gets Into govern- 
ment. ' : 

T^he politics pursued by the Sfb’s 
spfe'ciol commissiori hid'ded by Vdlker 
Hau'ff woilld . 'sMggesr tKa^ this is the 
plahtie'd scfenAflp. ( .. 

Rau rarely, presents himself as, a pol- 
itical ppiniqn-.leadej and prefers await 
the outepme ,of. ppiitica! piscussjons 
before committing himself- tp a certain 
position. .. ,, ... i ; , 

He will have to take care in the field 
ofsecurityipolicy. however, thathe dor 
esn't puffer, the .same fate as former 
Chancellor Heimu t Sahmidt , who : al- 
ready; lost hiaipar.ty's bftcking ^yhile the 
' party was slill ill opposilion*. ; : ; ■ 

The fadt 'thaF’Rau'rinientls ‘elhbo^U 
ing a’ government policy progratrime 
after ihe -SPD's party conference could 
turn outtb bo a mistake; • : ' 1 - 
" AiihoijgH 'Vhis ; dfjplldach enables 



J\uu ‘irtay be teriijiiea 1 - 

oirf ptofrife'' tohdoptri different Uhd 
than that advocated by the phrty afJhb 
party confcrieiite. 1 '■ *!’ ” i' 1 '' ' 

" Rau hhs already, indf cme d ; thnj We is 
nbt ‘willing to ;be i|)'e mere u exeqpt'yr" 
olf ptiriy policy,;’ '■ •;.< J 

i ,^he.,)atqs( ,puriy-fqnd\(ig. uffair- apd 
tjie,Neu.e .Hei mnj. se orvjl ql are.addi t ip,ii T 
iil . problems fo/| Raujp.q nmpqignt ,Th$ 
■ 1**. ; Continued ion pago B . . 
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Murdered Siemens director 
one of several on death list 


Red Army Faction (RAF) terrorists 
murdered Siemens director Karl Heinz 
Bcckurfs and his chauffeur on the out- 
skirts of Munich in the oarly hours one 
morning this month, with a remote-con- 
trolled. I Okg bomb, Police <said< the 
bomb was positioned, -alongside a road- 
side tree and detqnaicd os the car drove 
past. Professor Bccknrls,, 56, and. his 
driver, Ecknri Groppfer, 42, • died 
i m mediately, A latter claiming, respon- 
sibility, was found atjlhe sccpo^Il was 
signed by. an RAF, Mara Cagol command 
(named after the wire of the cp-fpundcr 
of . Holy's Red Brigades). • Professor 
Bccknrls, u nuclear physicist, wus one 
of a number of public figures RAF 
terrorists nrc said lo he planning to kill. 

T he killers struck with terrifying pre- 
cision: jhey must hayc. been plann- 
ing (he killing for sonic time in order to 
spot weaknesses in his security. system. ■ . 

They knew he could only drive to 
work in Munich every morning along 
the one road — a fast, straight trunk 
road — and it was there they struck. 

On the outskirts of Strnsslach, the 
Munich suburb where he lived, there is 
a road sign warning motorists from Mu- 
nich that the main road is narrow ii\ the 
village: There is also n fine old ash tree* 
and the lethal bomb lay inconspicuously 
at the fool of the tree. 

; “They must have been- ice-cold pro- 
fessionals.” said a police officer. He and 
his colleagues were .shaken as rhey 
manned the red rope cordoning off the 
scene of the crime so Bavarian CID and, 
later, Hundeskriminalanu officers could 
comb it fur clues. 

The tree survived the explosion. It was 
merely stripped of bark by the blast from 
the ground to a height of one metre, 

The lop of the rt>ad sign was bent and, 
there wns a gaping hole at the side of the 
road. Grass, leaves, soil and splinters of 
metal lay like a carpet of dirt on the as- 
phalt. 

The bomb, estimated by police ballis- 
tics experts to have contained about 
10kg of explosive, was detonated at just 
the right moment, to a fraction of a sec- 
ond. either by cable or by wireless. 

Eye-witnesses saw a flame Shoot 20 
metres skywards. The right-hand side oF 
the car, a BMW, was dented like an old 
tin can. The heavy saloon was catapulted 
over the road, clearing a grass verge 'and 
a metalled cycle track and landing in a 
wire netting fence beneath tall fir trees. - 
The car's doors 'and windows -were 
smashed. Professor Beckuhs and his 
driver lay dead, covered in blood and 
killed instantaneously, in front. 

The two Siemens security, officers 
trailing (he car in another BMW. ground 
It* n hail three metres beyond the scene 
of the crime., They were unhurt, with on- 
ly u smashed windscreen. , 

The police felt, it was n miracle no 
other motorists had come to liurni in (he 
early morning rush hour as commuters 
hctuled for the Bavarian capital. 

A grey tarpaulin wus draped over the 
■mingled front end of the wrecked ear us 
it lay in the ditch. The twu men .had nut 
yet been removed; police were still 
searching the scene for dues. 

' They felt they already had u' possible 
clue. A white Volkswagen van with WM 
(Wcilhelm) number ' plates wns 1 seen 
speeding out of the roadside bushes 


toward Munich immediately after the 
explosion. ' '■ • 

Dark traces of car lyres can clearly be 
seen on the asphalt. But heilher helicop- 
ters nor police dogs succeed 1 in finding 
other tracks' or tracesi- 

A letter was fouhd at the scene of the 
crime. In it the Red Army Faction’s Mara 
Cagol command claimed responsibility. 

■ Mara Cngof. 20. was the'wife df the 
lender and co-founddr of- the Red Bri- 
gades in Italy.-Sho wins killed in a shoot- 
out with the police on 6 June 1975. 
Three policemen died too. ■■ j : 

An RAF killer command adopted the 
name of a foreign terrorist in February 
1985 when a terrorist couple killed in- 
dustrialist Ernst Zinimermann in GauL J 
ing; only likm (seven miles) away, as 
the crow flies. 

They rang the bell at the door of his 
bungalow, and shot him in oold blood. 
Zimmermann was managing director of 
MTU, a lurbinCmanufaeturer. 

The killers rang a local paper saying 
they Were members of the Patrick O'Hara 
command. O'Hara was an IRA terrorist 
who died aftern hunger strike at the Maze 
prison near Belfast in May 1981. . 

Beckurts is another leading executive 
to be murdered by terrorists — and an- 
other to be murdered near Munich. 
There are unmistakable similarities be- 
tween the two cases.— and equally clear 
distinctions. 

Zimmermann seemed (o have no fear 
of anything untoward happening. ‘He ' 
touk no special security precautions, his 
home wasn't protected and he was driv- 
en to work every day in a personalised 
company Mercedes with the registration 
number M-TU 5300. 

Not so Professor Beckurts, who .well 
knew the RAF were gunning for him. He 
had taken extensive safety precautions. 

His BMW was armour-plated and al- 
ways accompanied by another car as an 
escort. In comparison with Ziriimer- 
mann's house his home on the outskirts 


of Strasslach was a virtual fortress. The 
house lay aniid extensive grounds. Gates 
and doors were barred and shuttered. So 
were windows facing the- road, even the 
dormer window in the roof • 

Tall barbed wire fencing protected 
the grounds to the open fields at the 
. rear. None of his neighbours seem to 
have been anywhere near as careful. 

The murder of Ernst Zimmermann 
last year seriously upset senior execu- 
tives in Munich: Professor Beckurts was 
one of those who clearly took the hint. 

But the terrorists were not to be out- 
done. In Zimmermann's case they had 
simply rung the door bell. This time 
they noted the security measures under- 
taken 1 to protect the house and grounds 
and decided lo : Use explosives instead. 

- It was a safe house he lived: in with his 
wife ahd 1 three- children,: one son and 
tiuo< daughters. He left it and took his 
seat in an armour-plated car in whiah he 
fclt>equallysafe. 

■ ■'The car turned a few corners and 
headed down the main road toward Mu- 
nich. The killers lay in wait less than 100 
metres along the main road in a clearing 
amid the fir trees,. or so the. police feel.: 

• There they detonated a lethal, explo- 
sive charge against which the best ar- 
mour plating was powerless. 

It is still .not clear why the terrorists 
chose their latest victim. Was he singled 
out for. his own sake as an authority, a 
leading executive and a man who sym- 
bolise^ the system they rejected? 

Or was he merely an executive in an 
industry they sought to attack — the in- 
dustry rather than the individual? 

So many company executives arc pot- 
ential targets that security experts feel 
they cannot possibly all- be effectively 
protected. 

“All we can do,” one expert says, “is 
constantly remind company", staff, to 
keep their eyes it pen for weak links in 
the security chain.” 

Professor Beckurts Would, however, 
seem to be a fine symbol for the ehemy as 
the RAF terrorists ste it. . They have 
latched on to fears of atomic energy as 
part of their struggle and he was clfear ahd 
firm in his support of atoms for peace. 

To dispense with atomic energy, he 
said, would be self- mutilation an indiis- 
trial nation. p elerS ch,mlz 

(DicWcIt. Bonn. .1(1 July 
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Karl Hnihz Beckurts . . . ad vooats i 
nuclear energy. ■ (Photo: SvcnSmi 

Portrait of a 

•it . ' -i ■ ■ ■ 

scientist 
terror victi® 



K arl Heinz Beckurts, the imirdewJ 
Siemens executive, was bnc of to 
best-known nuclear physicists and ad- 
vocates of atomic energy in the Federal 
Republic. 

On the Siemens board he was respon- 
sible for research and technology, in- 
cluding armaments — to the limited e» 
ent that Siemens go in for arms ad 
arms research. 

' He clearly matched ideally the enemj 
profile favoured by extremist opponents 
of atomic energy or Armaments. 

Professor Beckurts is rumoured 10 
have been associated with President 
Reagan's SD1 research programme but. 
at least officially, there isJ'iio confirma- 
tion. It Is only a few da^s since the Stf* 

Continued oh page 6 


T he murder of Siemens director Karl 
Heinz Beckurts, a nuclear physicist 
associated with SDI research, may 
prove yet again how closely interlinked 
international terrorist groups are. 

National .terrorist squads certainly 
seem to be forging increasingly closein- 
ternational links. 

When General Reng Audran, arms 
procurement coordinator to the French 
government, stepped'out'oThis Renault 
20 to open the door of his garage on the 
outskirts of Paris on 25 January 1985 
he had only seconds to live. 

Ah Action DirCcte' killer squad 
emerged from the evening shadows and 
killed the Helpless general in a hail of 
bullets. ■ 

Seven days later the board chairman 
of MoLoren- iind Turbinen-Union 
(MTU), Ernst Zimmermann, was mur- 
dered at his home near Munich. 

A man and a woman; membcrs'of the 
Red Army Faction's PaBick O'Hara 
command, lobk him by surprise early in 
the morning, bouhd and gagged hint and . 
shot him in the head. By thnt evening he 
was dead. - , ■■■... 

'The crimes were committed hundreds 

oF miles apart but the two murders bore 
the same imprint. 1 . ■ 

In virtually identical declarations Ac- 
tion Direete and- the RAF-claimed -the 


New generation 
of brutal 
killers emerges 

murders, carried out by Western. Euro- 
pean guerrillas, had shaken .the jinperi- 
alig^ystejp. , , ... .. ,' j ,' ( 

In April the RAF repeated this 
coordinated procedure, claiming. Ai^ 
dran and Zimmermann had both been/ 
representatives of the.milita'ry-inddstr)- 
al complex. 

That is far from the tSnly indication of 
what is clearly growing cooperation ' in 
ideology, strategy and tactics between 
national terrorist groups in Europe. 

Their llnl^ are’ so close that Karls- 
ruhe director of public prosecutions 
Kurt Rebmnnn feels their' threat poten- 
tial has been intensified. ' *• 

Heinrich Boge, head of the Biiiuies- 
knminalamii febrs collaboration' be- 
tween the RAF and terrorist groups in 
other countries may lend' to b new Qual- 
ity ofterrorism. ■’ . «••••.; • 

In a- 1982 poHcy document the RAF 
called for the creation of A Western Eu*- 
ropeatv Fronts This ; demand was reiter- 


ated in subsequent action and strait 
papers,' ' 

•The declared aim was "to estaP 
Western European guerrilla 
tioii) as the politico-military nucle** t . 
a qualitativeleapin the interflafloip 
ganisation of proletarian-str^g^^ * 
metropolitan areas.” . 

Early :in 198S. a -WUritf* » 1 

murder of General 'Audran, AC • 

recteiUsued -a-SJeclaration pro 

■SSWffifflSSS ' 

RAF., in Germany and the- CC ■ 
Combatant Communist Cells; ^ ; 

giwmy i : '+■*■■■• 'I--'-- -■ ■. ' ‘.g.jjjj 

In reality links between the RAJ* 

.the GCG atre. much more dongiiw®’* 
They date back to 4977 or 1978. ■ 

The .two underground organisa* 
have since both shared hideouts an 
ganised joint supplies of explosive- 
• * Dynamite, stolen in : Ecaussines, 
glum, in ' June 1984 was used m ^ 
tempted bombing of the- WBU 
Paris' by Actio mDIrecte. ' . .uf 
i i It was- also . used : by the RAF 
attefnpt to 'bOmbi thei Ngtp c0 ' 
Oberamntergaif Jin December 1‘9 , . u 
by “illegal militants"(. in ^ SS 
the FederaL Arms Teohftplogyj 8 . .^ 1 
curement „ Bureau i* Koblena^WJ: 

■■•■: : CdntimJed on paga'T* 
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Missile-based 
air-defence 
system outlined 

DIE # WELT 

l,tiHV>Miar luririltl im UMIKimM. 


TWTato’s European theatre should 
ill soon benefit from a defence system 
extending into outer space and offering 
protection frdm both atmospheric bom- 
bers and 1 cruise missiles and high-alti- 
ludeSovlet ballistic missiles. 

The project, involving ballistic mis- 
siles, was outlined’ by Hans Riihlc, 
head of planning staff at the Bonn De- 
fence Ministry, at a transatlantic con- 
ference on SDI and European Secur- 
ity in Kiel. . 

\h broad outline this project, known 
as extended air defence, was approved 
hy Nmo Defence Ministers at their spr- 
ing conference on 30 April as submitted 
by Bonn Defence Minister Manfred 
Worner. 

But the full’ extent of the project’s 
political, strategic, financial and arms 
technology dimensions only became ap- 
parent when Herr Riihle went into grea- 
ter detail. 

Europe’s extended air defence had 
very little to do with the US Strategic 
Defence Initiative, he said. 

The SDI project had been launched 
in response to a longstanding strategic 
threat posed by Sn'ioi inu-ic»'iiiineiu:tl 
haltistlc’IMssifes. 

The latest Soviet threat to Western 
Europe was nn entirely different matter. 
It consisted of newly-devised longer- 
range ballistic missiles aimed solely at 
targets in Western Europe. 

They could carry different warheads, 


both nuclear and non-nuclear, and 
could be targeted to o high degree of ac- 
curacy. ■ - - 

■' Thefe were also Soviet cruise missiles 
and aircraft equipped with equally ac- 
curate tactical weapons. 

So irrespective of SDI Nato was ob- 
liged to set up fresh defences against the 
new Soviet threat. , t . 

The Soviet arms build-up was. aimed 
at using the element of surprise to un- 
dermine time-consuming : Nato prepnr-, 
ations to mobilise forward defence. 

In this way Nato could even be de- 
prived of- the opportunity of using nuc- 
lear weapons based in Europe, an op- 
tion which undeniably enhanced the 
West's deterrent capability. 

Riihle said ex peris expect the Soviet 
Union by the mid-1990s to have an of- 
fensive capacity of 1,600'SS 21. 22' and 
23 ; missiles with a range of up to 
l.OOOkrii (625 miles), between 2,000 
and 3,000 cruise missiles with a similar 
range and about 10,000 aircraft sorties 
a day. 

Target accuracy of their missile sys- 
tems is assumed to be within 50 metres, 
so the Warsaw Pact would then be able, 
with a surprise conventional strike, to 
paralyse Nalo’s nerve centre. 

In Western Europe, Riihle said, there 
were between 200 and 300 important 
targets the destruction of which would 
make it impossible for Nato “to build up 
a cohesive forward dclence, to mobilise 
reserves and to land reinforcements 
from overseas." 

Nato's integrated air deFences in Eu- 
rope had long been operational, he said, 
and were now to be equipped with addi- 
tional capacity tn deal with ballistic mis- 
siles. 

All AT13M, ur uiui- lactic a.l l iullfc iuj. 
missile, was to be developed. irmitiTly 
the Patriot missile was to be updated. 
The' requisite reconnaissance and con- 
trol system would need to rely on satel- 
lite data. 

Rudiger Moniac 
(Die Well. Bonn, 23 June I 


US Star Wars ambitions 
come down to earth 


P resident Reagan was driven by a 
grand design when he launched his 
Strategic- Defence Initiative three years 
ago. It was based on the idea of fighting 
enemy missiles in outer space. 

The aim was to stop killing people in 
nuclear strikes and counter-strikes and 
to knock out lethal missiles in outer 
space instead: America, and maybe later 
Europe,' was to become invulnerable to 
nuclear attack. 

■ An interim SDI review reveals a so- 
bering balance sheet. Major US popula- 
tion centres cannot be protected and 
America is unlikely in the foreseeable 
future to be able lo station anti-missile 
systems In outer space in keeping with 
the President’s high hopes. 

It is not just ii matter of the scries of 
setbacks US space resenreh has suffered 
this year, setting SDI back years: the 
Challenger mishap on 28 January, the 
explosion of a Titan rocket in April and 
the destruction of a Delta rocket shortly 
after take-off on 3 May. 

Space transport vehicles that work 
are not all that is lacking. More import- 
ant still, the most ambitious target of 
SDI. the destruction of enemy missiles 
during their take-off stage and over en- 
emy territory, seems to be out of reach. 

It could only have been achieved by 
stationing arms in space in such quant- 
ity and by dint of so great a technical 
and energy outlay that it would, accord- 
ing to official estimates, have taken over 
half a century of non-sn*p military space 
programmes, with al least 24 shuttle 

^^lighwpw-yOHYrptinrpiryload-MscirtrW: 



Continued from page 4 

mens board said the company had yet to 
be awarded even. a single SDI contract. 
Yet Siemens are active in basic research 
in thp arms sector. .... 

Kraftwerk Union (KWU). a Siemens 
subsidiary, is one of the world's leading 
manufacturers of nuclear and conven- 
tional power.stations. 

Beckurts was born on 16 May 1930 
in Rbeydt. He only joined Siemens, as. a 
member of the board in 1980. He was 3 
leading nuejear. physicist and had 
worked at several nuclear research'esta- 
bUshmehis in the Federal Republic. . 

He studied physics at Gottingen from 
1949 ro i 954, then' worked as a. re- 
search sciendsffartttt^ 
sics Institute in Gottingen. ; 

He took his PhD in 1 9$6 and trans- 
ferred to the Karlsruhe’ Nuclear Re- 
search Establishment' two yehfk latef. 
There he first beaded the experirtientol 
unit at the' institute bf ndutrbri physics 
and rebetor technology/ , 

From 1963 to 1970, having qualified 
ns a university ' tfc'hcher at : Karlsruhe 
Tech' in 1961, he was head of the insti- 
tute of applied nuclear physics at- the 
Karlsruhe research establishment: ■ 
From 1 964 to 1 966 he also worked j'n 
Grenoble and ' laler, until 1969, in 
Brookhftveii; USA! *” " 

In'- 1970 he Was appointed s'ttieiitlfic 
and technological' manager of the JUiidh 
Nuclear Research Establishment, then, 
in 1:974, board chairman- of the com- 
pany that runs the establishment (it is 


also in charge of the high-lemperature 
reactor there). 

In 1980 Professor Beckurts joined 
the Siemens board and moved to Mu- 
nich. 

He repeatedly and emphatically dec- 
lared that he was in favour of atomic en- 
ergy -and warned against abandoning 
nuclear power; which would, he felt, be 
tantamount 10 self-mutilation- by an in- 
dustrialised nation. 

: He Was, as he put it, keen 10 ensure 
that the Federal Republic did riot lose 
competitive ground ; -in- technological 
comparison With other countries* 

In addition to working at major re- 
search facilities and in industry he also 
taughqtftts tbe-unlversijies of Karlsruhe, 
Heidilbergand Bbnn/ : .' ! - !■ ■ ) 

-He was chairman '-of -the board of 
governors of the Max Planck Plasma 
Physics Institute in Garching, near Mu- 
nich, and chairman of the senate of the 
Fraunhofer Society, ■ a scientific re- 
search ^association with- which Siemens 
are associated in an X-ray project. 

. . : He’ Was awarded the honorary title of 
professor by- Bonn and Heidelberg uni- 
versities. He was also a member of thb 
Swedish Royal Academy-of Engineering 
Sciences uvStockhdlm.- < - 1 

■ Hb was associated with fusion research 
arttl twice headbd an expert group- ap- 
pointed 1 by the Eurdpeari Community to 
assess fusion' researchin Europe. 1 . = : 

His family consists’lof a* wife arid; three 
grown-up children from his first marriage. 

1 '11 ' (tiltJecker NafihHbhtcn. 1 0 Jtily 1 9«6) 


The men in charge of the SDI project 
may still sound a note of (guarded) op- 
timism, but behind the scenes SDI has 
already been scaled down to what is fea- 
sible. 

It has been reduced to ground-sup- 
ported final phase defence against in- 
coming missiles. 

Space plans have in effect been aban- 
doned. with the exception of killer satel- 
lites, on account of the enormous tech- 
nical difficulties and costs that can no 
longer even be estimated. 

Congressional defence committees of 
both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate have accordingly advised 
cuts in S.D1 funds. . .. ... 

That will .Hrive far-reaching! conse- 
quences for the Fortress America idea. 
Effective protection of major popula- 
tion centres. from enemy- missiles will 
not be.possible. • /. , 

> Always assuming that research pro- 
jects are a success, protection could on- 
ly -be assured for strictly limited areas, 
auchas; missile si lop,- command centres 
or key military installations* *.■ -i 
’Final phase defence : also shifts the 
risk of havoc . being wrought- by enemy 
missiles shot down from enemy territory 
.to locations nearer one’s own territory. I 
. That- puts paid to one of the main ml li- 
ttery objectives of the SDI' programme, 
that of knocking out enemy missiles 
over their -town ■ territory, thereby strik- 
ing a twofold destructive blow at the ag- 
gressor. •• • • 'i ' ! - 

America remains' vulnerable arid may 
well be more vulnerable now than, :evef. 
While the Soviet Uhidri deploys one me- 
dium-rnnge and one: mobile intercontin- 
ental ballistic missile. after another,. US 
plans for. an effective: second-strike 
1CBM are still no furtherithaiUhe dra«c- 
: ingboardii -i.” ■ \ 

• The Miriutemanj noW hearly 40 years 


old, remains the backbone of America's 
strategic missile potential. There is no 
new 1CBM. above all no mobile ICBM, 
yet in service. 

All efforts have so far bfcen concen- 
trated on SDI, the worth of which may 
no longer be rated so highly by the next 
incumbent in-thc Oval Office. 

SDI was supported by Henry Kissing- 
er, for instance, who saw it as the only 
alternative to reliance on nuclear wea- 
pons. Besides, as long as it was still at 
the resenreh stage, it could- be used ns a 
negotiating counter lo force the other 
side tn disarm in respect of offensive 
weapons. 

President Reagan seems to have en- 
dorsed this reasoning and now. makes it 
clear that he is prepared to negotiate 
with the Russians, if not about SDI re- 
search then at least about the stationing 
of anti-missile missiles in outer space. 

The Russians have responded by of- 
fering in Geneva to reduce their offen- 
sive weapons, and that is surely an SDI 
success of no mean importance. 

But even if the Russians have a heal- 
thy respect for the Americans* techno- 
logical capability and are thus prepared 
to hold out the prospect of concessions 
they aren’t blind. 

They arc naturally well aware that the 
SDI iW ra mmeA. jicgui i a ri ng . clout is 
' hot what ft miTiafly was now technical 


and financial difficulties have arisen and 
Congress is less happy about the ex- 
pense. 

America has neglected the assured 
second strike concept, even abandoning 
it for a while, and concentrated on the 
SDI vision instead. It sought an alterna- 
tive to the doctrine of mutually assured 
destruction, and for good reasons. 

But it has failed .to make the world 
safer as a result. Indeed, the strategic 
balance between the two superpowers 
has definitely tilted, in the Soviet Un- 
ion's favour. 

( . Frill Ullrich Fack 

. (Frunkf imcr AUgcmolnp Zeiiung 
fur Dcuisf hi anil, K July j 4K6) 


Social Democrats 

v : ■ ■ • ' " 

• — Continued frdm page 3 

Social Democrats have been tillable to 
eredibly rerfqie d aims 'th at Jthey “have al- 
1 so' obtained party fund 5’via m tire shady 

channels' ‘ - : l . 

... in additipn, something is bound to 
Slick on the reputalidri of a number of 
Sobial 'Democrats, even on Rail’s |Ver~ 
sdrinl friends, "fdllbwing the parliamen- 
tary investigation Into the Neue Heiritat 
affair! '■ : ' " r ! ■ 

Efn ri receht infdrview'wlth Ihe union 
magazine Meialf R&vi ^afeairi ruled out the 
possibility of any ’coalition 1 lrt Bonn, 
whether “ Grand” br ,4 'Red-Grecri , ’. He is 
unwilling to be forced into a '-cbaTitloh 
stroltjacket, < • . : |f , { 

■Ho’weveri Rou’s bpld- objective of 
achieving a political majority for the 
SPD< alone Is looking mefre. artd more 

unattainable.- • ’. 

■ t- ; ••<.■•• , Helmut Lolf\offeli > 

h I. (P rank Eil flfirRumlschBU, 9 July 198fl) 
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THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 

Eternal gulf between cash 
available and cash needed 

to the Finance ministers. and tlie-Parlia- 

JranffUltfr^lIgeWiCinf In the last few years ,|hcrc (las been a 

nnr^inowM^ . ■ ■ (oi pf wangling before the budget .was 

r '; - " wftppodup. ... ... . 

inancing the European Community , Tlie . 1986 budget ,wns.. a matter of 
remains the giaiu headache it has som P importance for. thq Strasbourg 
i Fur years. Bonn has the feeling that Parliament. Without , any authority the 
ics most, of the paying. Parliament approved its higher budget 

rinit, has tvaged a long and hitter J?™"*""! ,T np a 8 roeme " 1 mn °"S 
Ic to reduce Us obligatory coiuribu- c lnn ls crSl . . 

s. Counlrles thal take om more from . mBrusselp look the 

Brussels treasury than they pay in Z " S ' ' 

i doggedly in keep it Ilia, way/* 

ow a long-term dispute has develo- s j 0 n to be invalid. 

between. Community finance min- Community is now in the seventh 

* on< 1 10 European Parliament in pi'ontfi of, the year without- a budget. 

tnnurg. This severely curbed the. MEPs. who 

lemhers of the European Parliament were put in their place for the first time 

>ln nt ly try to get moTe and more mo- by the.'Coiirt. ".. . 

for their pet programmes. - t . They , had to accept that the judges 

[ flid same time, finance ministries had not gone along : wit(i .(heir reasons 

lahtly Oppose paying into the Com- for passing the higher budget. 

ily, on the grounds that payments Tlic view, was that the finance minis- 

>o high ns they arc. : ' ters hnd been dishonest and had not in- 

new situation has developed in this eluded all likely 'expenditures in tlic 

nent since the European Court budget, . .” 

f mit the budget For 1 986. No consideration was taken of the in- 

e judges in Luxembourg agreed " co . ses ij > agricultural expenditures nor 
complaints by several member- to cover the new member coun- 

I thal the 1986 budget, passed by tries Spain and Portugal. 

European Parliament in defiance of P : ~ he Euro P catl CoUrl rulin B was at 
udgei ministers, was jllegal. ! irsl “S 1 * 1 n vic,or y for the finance mi'n- 

ic Community budget procedure is |slcrs ' Th ? Court, gave the opposing 
plicated. The European Commis- * fiCt ^ down aqd negoti- 

iii Brussels dr.m> up proposals thal Bo,h s,des were forced to come ,0 

isually pruned by the Council of aS ~£ mL ’ n1, .... 

icc Ministers. 1 ■ Th,s meant ,hat mm , ,slcrs i and Parlia- 

i) . , liient had to start ail over again after 

LrnnT 3 ■, ^ P ? rl V a0 ' lhe V had . failed ‘o cothi to agreement 
irmion responsible , for. budgetary eight months ago. 

rs, writes in . increases into the MEPs can now fcc , their attjlude ^ 

‘ firmed, because during an evening deb- 

all gods well o compromise is ate on 1 July (He finahte ministers Iti- 
iect, agreeable in a second reading creased their original proposals. 


F inancing the European Community 
remains the giaiu headache, it has 
been for years. Bonn has the feeling that 
it docs most. of the paying. . 

Britain has waged a long and hitter 
battle to reduce Its obligatory coiuribur 
lions. Counlrles that take out more from 
iIiq Brussels treasury than they, pay in 
fight doggedly in keep it that way. 

- Now a long-term dispute has develo- 
ped between- Community finance min- 
isters and the European Parliament in 
Strasbourg. ■ 

Members of the European Parliament 
constantly try to get more and more mo- 
ney for their pet programmes. ■ 

At thd .sanie time, finance midis tries 
constantly Oppose paying into tbc Cdm- 
niunily, on the grounds that payments 

nre too high ns tiicy arc.' : * : ' 

A new situation has developed in this 
argument since the European Court 
l hrew out t he budget For 1 9 8 6. 

The judges in Luxembourg agreed 
with complaints by several member- 
slates that the .1986 budget, passed. by 
the European Parliament in defiance of 
the budgei ministers, was illegal. 

The Community budget procedure is 
complicated. The European Commis- 
sion in Brussels dra up proposals that 
are usually pruned by the. Council of 
Finance Ministers. 

The Parliament, as a part of the ad- 
ministration responsible, for. budgetary 
matters, writes in. increases into the 
budget. 

If all gods well n compromise is 
reached, agreeable in a second reading 


Britain has succeeded Holland as Presi- 
dent of the European Community. 
Among Its major alitis are reforming the 
Common Agricultural Policy am) open- 
ing up tlic market For transport and in- 
surance. It has plans to fight unemploy- 
ment more strongly. 

B ritain, in taking over the Commun- 
ity Presidency, also takes over di- 
rection ■ of fpreign affairs cooperation 
between the 12. 

Among other things, it wants during 
the six months to improve (he .popular- 
ity irf the Community in' Britain and im- 
prove the chances, pf the Conservative 
Party in a possible general election next 
year. 

i Greater support Vs to' bcgijyen to 
fighting .. unemployment,' . particularly 
helping the Ipng-tefm joblc^s and young 
people. . 

Mrs Thatcher plans to go all out .ip. al- 
ter or dismantle Community guidelines 
and nmiuppl legislation among member, - 
.states for the protection of employees jf 
these mcu«;.urps deter employers : frpm 
taking oil new, people. - . j . j!! 

Workers are to be encouraged to be- 
come self-employed or to establish their 
own firms. ... . .. ; ....... 

London plans to press ahead with the 
reform of the common agriculture poli- 
cy of paying, farmers compensation For 
allowing acreage to remain Fallow, that 


Britain takes 


over the 
presidency 

until now has led to over-production in 
grain and wine, for instance. . . 

At the latest by the end of the year 
farmers will be informed what assist- 
ance they can expect for cutting back on 
other produce;: for reafforestation, for 
environmental protection, measures -and 

care for the countryside. 

■■'.The Community’s: technology .minis- 
ters' council should approve the .re«- 
soarch and. technology programme that 
has -been on the stocks, for many years, 
mmadjvt *■ improving campetitily.with 
theLdJS A and .Japan/: The Council of 
Ministers has recommended tttisi- , , 
During- London’s presidency more 
consideration) will be.glveri to the Inrerr 
ests of the small member states. Tradi- 
tionally the -larger memtaerreountries - 
Boftn, Paris, London and Rome have 
sought ,io concentrate Community cash 
on projects that benefit their industry,- ■ 
Surprisingly /London, is- prepared i to 
gb along with harsh, counter-measures 
proposed by>the Council df-MinUteni In 
the Europe-USA trade wat ItiWashina- 
ton introduced fresh restrictions on,® 


More funds were allocated to agricul- 
ture and more money was provided for 
the Community’s regional and social 
funds. The weak developing countries in 
the south gained the most from this. . . 

But not all MEPs’ expectations were 
met, although the finance ministers did 
make concessions to them. 

But it would'be wrong to pin all the 
blame on free-spending MEPs and din- 
gy finance minister's; • : 

'The' main problem Is the gap that ex- 
ists between the defined goals and 1 poli- 
tical objective's oF Community govern- 
ment. leaders and the financial capacit- 
ies of the few countries that have to bear 
the burden of the generous programme 
drawn up at-the summit meeting. 

The accession of Spain and Portugal 
to (he Community is the most obvious 
casein point, . 1 ’ ( ’ i . i . . f 

. The Community membership of the,se 
two , was. politically desirable and 
agreed, but the financial consequences 
wore not given enough consideration. 

. TJie cash increases provided were no- 
where near enough to cover other costs 
that were increasing rapidly. 

The Common Agriculture Policjf is 
suftillbwing'; more billions. Financial 
pledges for more than DM20bn from 
the previous year now have to be met. 

The south European countries fight for 
assistance to strengthen their economies. 
Tile dream of a European technological 
community also costs money. According 
to the Commission this will cost DM 4 bn 
for each of the next five- years. 

' The Community has pulled through af- 
ter a fashion. It cannot be said that budge- 
tary behaviour has been responsible. 

Everyone must ; see that far-reaching 
reforms, ore due. A system in which n 
few wealthy countries provide most of 
the funds, and in which only a few coun- 
tries bear the full financial burden is in- 
herenily wrong. 

. Anyopc, (jan make fresh financial de- 
mands knowing that he. is not going tp 
he called on to pay. , 

The Community will get by this year 
with. half solutions, but this will not do 
for 1987. . .Heinz Stadlmann 

(Frankfurter Ailgerncinc Zcitung 

fur DcuuchlunU. 3 July I v«ci) 

•• 

ports of . Community • produce. Mrs 
Thatcher sees here a golden opportun- 
ity to demonstrate that she is not too 
pro- American. For> the .same .reason 
London will do everything possible to 
direct the foreign affairs cooperation of 
the .1 2 to furthering disarmament negor 
nations between the -two superpowers 

and their blocs. ... 

••■Furthermore London- will make .Eu- 
ropean interests; olear to Washington in 
the trade, negotiations, between?, the 
Community and .the East Bloc, coun- 
tries.-... i. ;i, . r;. . . 

British. , Foreign Secretary; Sir Geof- 
frey Howe is to go to South Africa , on 
behalf of the 12 in orderto. start off.diar 
logue bet ween., the , Botha government 
and> all opposition groups^as! waavd^T 
cided at-the reoent summit ^meeting in 
the Hague;, ? 1 ,( 1 . ,.{/•«• 

• The':- 'Commonwealth ' Conference, 
scheduled to take place in August,. may 
also ask - Sir Geoffrey to try to set this 
dialogue in motion. Ltindon;wilLuse to 
the full its, dual function as spokesman 
for the. two. groups, the Community and 
the Commonwealth. • 

' London thinks,, that! in; thd next -six 
■rnaaths European governments will; ma- 
ke no, ( new. i n itiati ves- . for peace -in ; the 
Middle, East.'/The London. .view: i&; that 
there is np|.rec6gtiisable starting-point 
forpejace (id the region., : 

• -.E^Wh HfWSpti 

’^y i(R£9nMHrlcr RanUfctjau, I July 1986) 


Trade war with 
US stops ^ but 
for how long? 


■ ■ Mdiinlipiiufi,. _ 

MowceI 


T he United States and the.Europfto ; 

Community have buried the irad< 
war hatchet for six months. Bui koi : 
long the peace will lust after that is g. 
other question. 

..The USA has agreed to drop impee, , 
restrictions on Community agriculluij 
produce of all .kinds it threatened loia ■ 
troduceon 1 July. ' i 

re(qrn Vthe. 'Communily hj, 
dropped; the retaliatory, measures tki 
threatened, to linyt imports of 
cultural products into Europe. 

So this year the agricultural prodih; 
trade war. has nqt esc ala tedf More iit 
portantly the danger. that it, could ydl 
over into the viral. industrial aeclah f 
been avoided. . . ^ 

. For Europe this is the niosf ioipot^ 
aspect of the truce. 

;THe Community has agreed to alb 
America: to export -.maize, sorgbur 
corn, gluten feed, distillers' yeasl a 
citrus pellets between now and Dew 
her at a guaranteed level for all live pr» 
ducts. of 234,0.00 toi^a.nionth, anaver- 
age figure per month during 1 9#5. 

The US has dropped import trs/ric 
tions on European produce. .. ■■■ 
The differences over steel exports arc 
to be dealt with by a special council if 
ministers. 

• In the rocenl agricultural dispute th- 
Americans also demand compensate 
for the limits imposed on their cxporn 
of grain and oilseeds to Spain as a result 
of Spanish membership of the Conw 0 ! 
Market. . • ■ • •- • ■■ 

Europe rejected this referring w 
Gntt. ... 

The compromise docs not guarani* • 
that thc disputo'wiil hot be rerived n^ 1 
yen r. In tlic background there looms®' 
possibility of a more serious wrai#^ 
tween the two — the world’s largest °' 
porters of ngricultunil ^roduee.^ 
safeguards' for their shares' In thc® 1 ^ 
rintidhal grain and butter market. 

.The source of llilk cdstly treW ' 

fin'artced by 'subventions P r dv!djl 


tax-pay dVs. is US intfernai goven)® 6 f 

problems. 1 •'* 

" Thd'agricuitilranobSy v, Aik t 
forced f Resident \ 

after h^’solemh^poUshie.fthe^ . 

I 

.‘ He had to order import ! 

(spaghetti .so, on), ,The f 

shdwe^jth^tr' me^Ie. by Replying . 

^itnjcqu^ier-meas'ures,, -i 

Pelo^s, Rrqsi^eqtpfJ^^ 
ropean Community g 

that the Europeans /^ ou ! d . nC, -:L( 
ground ,10.^0 Americans becqusf ^ 
acfiioji^armed n^goiiati^nf., . ; ; f 

The legal ppsirion w^^lWf^/JjV 
the advantage ( of. thq JB.uifopep^?, P- Ju 
American?, ; hayp .mofe ;,po wpr i 
political ^Ibow.,.! : ! , r t-« | 

«. International agreements) 

Gatt, are only of value; If 
abide, ;by ithem/'That; Is fttf 
.the, problem Mjthft 4 rap 8 pAtlant»^^ 
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Social organisations arrange job-training 
projects — in spite of some objections 


M ost people support the idea of do- 
ing more to help unemployed 
youngsters find a job and keeping them 
off the streets. 

But things look- different when this 
means making some kind of personal 
sacrifice. ■ 

In the Hochzoll-Siid district of Augs- 
burg, for example, local residents are 
not too keen on having a youth employ- 
ment project set up just 100 metres 
from their homes. 

Karl Kramer, the vice-president of 
the Swabian TibcIc Corporation and a 
tenant in the block of flats which is do- 
ing most of the complaining, has written 
to all political parties in the city hall, to 
the mayor of Augsburg and to the local 
press to try and prevent the project. 

Although he feels that “these young- 
sters must be helped’* he doesn't want 
"problem cases” on his own doorstep. . 

He claims to have the backing of the 
owner of the flats, Hans Richter.. and his 
fellow tenants. 

A special citizen's initiative is worri- 
ed that this “green” district of Augsburg 
could become a “slum” area if the pro- 
ject is carried out. 

Augsburg's mayor. Hans Breucr 
(SPD), called the reaction a "new form 
of egoism”. 

A recent “information evening”, dur- 
ing which CSU member Richter out- 
lined the problem from his own angle, 
showed how intolerant the eiii/ens in 


When a youth stood up to express 
his support for the Jiigcndtreff project 
many in the audience started laughing 
and half of the people simply left the 
room. 

What exactly does the project hope to 
achieve? 

The idea is to give 50 young. people 
the opportunity over a two-year period 
to learn how to handle clay as a building 
material and at'th'c same time familia- 
rise themselves with virtues such as 
punctuality, discipline and reliability. 

Some of these teenagers have been 
out of work for years. 

The project was included in Augs- 
burg’s supplementary budget for 1 986 
and will cost the city DM 1 80,000; the 
rest will be paid by the Federal Labour 
Olfice. • • 

The AugsbUrg initiative is not the on- 
W one of its kind. 

In the diocese of Esseni for example, 
it pr, - ests contributed half of their 
Lull month's salary towards the crea- 
[>on of is additional trainee jobs at the 
K r“PP steelwqrisiMfc^^ 

The priests’ donations will finance 
the wages of the prospective mechanics, 
smithys, electronics experts and fitters, 
whereas the firm itself will bear the 
training costs. 

As KIrus Heilmich. fropv tfic. bisho- 
pric’s press office pointed, out thjs is a 
step in the right direction. 

In the wake of this gesture the Ca- 
tholic Employees’ Movement (KAB) 
called upon its members to donate one 
tnark a month to help relieve youth un- 
employment. 

The DM700,000 raised y^ere us^d to 
help 25 girls get trainee positions: a,s of-; 

nec secretaries, . . . .'..j ’ f . ’ f . 

Members of various Catholic orga- 
nisations sold “training sfiares” on the 
market square and from door to door, 
feach worth DM5, DM10 or DM20. . - 







The money raised formed a special 
fund which helped create 103 addition- 
al training places in craft industries and 
small and medium-sized firms. 

For ihe '80 entrepreneurs involved, 
however, the monthly transfer of 
DM300 per trainee was only an "incen- 
tive” and certainly didn)t cover actual 
training costs. 

This particular case,' Hellmich em- 
phasised, showed just how much indus- 
try can $lo for the 1 50,()0t) unemployed 
young people in the Federal Republic of 
Germany with a bit of money and good 
will., 

“After all,'' he added, “we had more 
jobs .than young people looking for 
jobs.” 

All this makes it all the more difficult 
to understand the opposition to the Ju- 
geiultreff project in Augsburg. 

The spectacular attempt by the for- 
mer nuiyor of Saarhriickcn and current 
state prentjer of Saarland. Oskar Lafon- 
taine, to persuade public employees to 
sacrifice their 13th month's salary to 
finance training places for young people 
is another of the more positive 
nproaches to solving the problem of 
youth unemployment. 

» >nlv 23 ol Sa;nbrucki.'ii's 3.3m t ,,r <*■• 


ercnlial treatment when placing public- 
contracts to firms which have a compa- 
ratively large number of training places. 

According to the proposal, it doesn’t 
even matter whether the bids tendered 
by these firms are more expensive than 
firms with no training places. 

Minister Jaumann was in no way im-- 
pressed by the fact that the city of Dort- 
mund had already put this idea into 
practice, not only with the approval but 
at the request of the North Rhine-West- 
phalia. 

Although the implementation of this 
proposal didn’t lead to an enormous in- 
crease in the number of training plnccs 
nbout 40 of (he bidders in Dortmund 
were those with the largest number of 
training places and not those with the 
cheapest bids. ' 

The contract to lay new bricks for the 
Dortmund city hall, for example, was 
awarded to a firm which at a price of 
DM37,500. 

Although another firm offered its ser- 
vices for DM37,100 the former was 
able to employ two trainees. 

There’s hardly a serious social insti- 
tution which doesn't try to help unem- 
ployed young people. 

The list of these institutions sounds 
like a socio-political Who's Who. 

Church organisations, sports clubs, 
workers' welfare associations, trade un- 
ions, erultsmi-n’s guilds, chambers »«F 
commerce, cities, districts, regions and 


clay house is onfe attempt to help mem- 
bers of this group. 

There are innumerous projects aimed 
nl keeping young people busy, until they 
get a proper job. 

They range from a holiday for the un- 
employed with the Him of discussing 
problems and playing dice (Wurzburg) 
to sorting out the waste. dragged out of 
the Alster lake in Hamburg. 

Perhaps it would help the desporident 
young people more if they weren't 
branded as social outsiders. 

In a study on this problem the Youth 
Work Foundation in Bavaria writes the 
following: 

"Despite the fact that millions of peo- 
ple are affected the general socio-poli- 
tical discussion still treats unemploy- 
ment os a minority problem. 

The opinion still prevails that those 
who are unemployed are either too 
demanding, unwilling or unable to 
work.” 

The fact that ydung people arc “gen- 
erally unable t6 perceive the socio- 
xtructural conditions underlying their 
unemployment and thus feel that they 
arc personally to blame for this fuilure" 
is an even more serious problem. 

Many young people then reach the 
stage where no organisation or pro- 
gramme, no mattdr how good it is. enn 
create work for them or motivate them 
to keep their jobs. 

The project leaders and politicians in 
the cities and municipalities have come 
to realise that unemployment hits young 
people particularly hard. 

During a conference of urban deve- 
lopment experts from the Federation of 
German Towns and Cities in Fie ns burg 
one expert explained that the German 
municipalities lose DMuuOm every year 
in the form of unpaid income tax hc- 
c ausc of u ncniploymciil. . .. 


municipal authority employees hedd«tf'~ TmoMmi, nn increasing number of 


his call and Lafontnine’s campaign re- 
mained no more than a “small contribu- 
tion" to his more comprehensive Pro^ 
gramme to Fight the Job Problems of 
Young People. 

The regional public service and trans- 
port workers union OTV, however, 
warned against the misuse of the pro- 
gramme by private industry. 

The financing of training places via 
donations is in itself praiseworthy, the 
union claimed, but “free ride effects’’ 
must be avoided. . 

The union also raised the question 
whether private donors should in fact 
be called upon to finance this kind, of 
programme. 

It might be more effective, critics 
have pointed out, if "the government” 
were to make industry more awore of its 
social responsiblity by, for example, im- 
posing some kind of training levy; 

Guido Freidinger, head of the labour 
policy department in Saarbriicken, ex- 
plained.. that many civil servants had 


jects providing training places and jobs 
for young people. 

Often advised and Financially sup- 
ported by the Federal Labour Office 
they vie with each other to create new 
concepts and remedies for success. 

Most of them, however, indicate the 
helplessness of such efforts. 

. Perhaps a youngster will find em ploy- 
ment as an ABM employee (ABM: job 
creation scheme), us a result of the 
MBSE job preparation and social inte- 
gration programme for foreigners, in a 
Tt)W training workshop or as part of 
the BBH federally funded occupational 
training programme. . 

., A scheme . cal|ed ; "Working and 
Learning” is pretty popular at the mo- 
ment, since the scheme's participants go 
toischool in the morning and to-work in 
the afternoon. , . ... 

Another reason for the popularity of 
this particular scheme is the fact that its 
primary target group are those unem- 
ployed persops who. represent .the big- 


unemployed people have been out of 
work for so long that they are no longer 
entitled to the unemployment benefit 
(paid by the Federal Labour Office) and 
are then dependent on social security 
money (paid by the municipal authorit- 
ies). 

Experts agree that the cities will suf- 
fer most if youth unemployment results 
in a greater number of permanent social 
“drop-outs”. 

Such a development could lead to ap- 
athy, aggressiveness, lethargy, vandal- 
ism and extremism. 

Since self-help and self-government 
are guiding principles of a functioning 
democracy at local level the political 
system itself may then be In jeopardy. 

Considerations of this kind may be 
one reason why the clay, house project 
in Augsburg will be given the official go- 
ahead. 

The project is supported by a politi- 
cal majority in the city hall. 

During a public , meeting to .discuss 


It**** uMLpii«WeflwforJhe employment ^ project on^.:18-year-dld gji , l. who 


money to “compensate for mistakes 
made by the government" at a time 
when it would b.e better to give the mo- 
ney to the starving of this world. 

; Bavaria’s economics minister, Anton 
Jaumann, rejects the idea 6f giving pref- 


i Continued from page 4 . 

[1985. Last but not least, dynamite from 
iEcnussinds' wa^ used in a ,bontb raid on 
■an electronic! company in Charierol, 
‘Belgium, in June 1985. : . , , ■■ 

1 The murder of Karl Heinz Beckurts 
t was said by Heribert Hellenbrolch, for- 
mer head of the Verfassungsschuiz in 
Cologne, to call td mind the modus op- 
erand! of the Basque terrorist organisa- 
tion ETA. 

' - It was certainly in keeping with th& 


cles: unskilled workers. 

After years without any kind of train- 
; ing or employment peqple in. this group . 
: are often regarded as “unable and un- i 
: willing to work 1 ." ’ • j 

: The Augsburg project of building a : 


; strategic and ideological concept of ter- 
rorist organisations. 

The R AFj is keen td step pp its qftfleks 
;on company exeiuti'vds', while Acfidn 
.' Directe sees military research and iebh- 
[nology projects as' the putin targets :for 
; attack. ..!•:»! i, !•■••...•■ .1 

( "The RAp and Aojipn, Dirqctc,” says 
• an officer investigating .thf: Beckqfts 

' murder in Mu. n i,^> Har ® pr Q yj J ?|: t 9,^ e a 

j new generation or brutal killers, • 

1- ’• (Handelsblail, DOsieldbrf, 10 July 1986) 


lives in the Hochzoll-Sud district of- 
Augsburg gave vent to her frustration at ■ 

. the reaction pf many local residents. : 
i When she was a child, she explained, ; 
j she used to play : Iri the. liearhy potato? 
: fields. . . , j-M.: £ :;■•. Y- . > 

| Nobody asked her whether she was/ 
i “shocked" at the, fact that houses were! 

• built on these fields. v i 

: Now, however, , the people whoi 
i moved intp, it Apse. Tiouses suddenly feelj 
j “shocked" 'at ihe.idca.pf haylp^. young! 

J people d bing ■buljdl jjg.; wpi-Ji lusfpr ound: 
I the cornier; t;e, : th& sat^'^.peppie who) 
j forced her to pla^ sqm^h^^/elfle when; 

■ she was a cjiijd;:: • ■ j 

■ "This ls/kdiftething l just cannot un-; 

.; derstand/‘ sh6/emarked'. ' ■ ! . . . j 
I ' Dieter Baur 

' (StitidouiBchc Zoitung, 9 July .1 986) 
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Bertelsmann, the house that took the fight 
for book sales out to the world 


The writer of lliis* article, Gcrd Bucerius, 
Is proprietor of I he Hamburg weekly Die 
Zell. He here reviews ihc career of lel- 
Icny-publlshor Rcfnhnrd Molin, Berlols- 
mnnn chief executive, who is 65. 

B efore -Bertelsmann's Giitcrsloh pub- 
lishing division whs banned by (he 
Nazis, in 1943 and liie priming, works 
were bombed just before i lie end of the 
war (he. Bertelsmann Group, owned by 
the Mobil family, employed 401) people 
and hnd an annual lu mover of eight mil- 
lion marks. 

By 1 945 (lie payroll was down lo 200 
ami turnover down lo 700,000 marks. 

In 1984/85 Group Lurnover. totalled 
I)M7.5hn.Tlie trade works uu n pre-tax 
profit margin of eight pcrccm. 

Third parties now hold a sinkc in Ber- 
telsmann. John Jahr retains a 25.1 -per- 
cent stake in its Hamburg publishing 
subsidiary, Gruner + Jahr. So lie is enti- 
tled to a quarter of Gruner + Jnhr’s 
profits. A third of group profits are ac- 
counted for by similar partners. 

Initially the Bertelsmann Group was 
viewed reservedly, not lo say critically, 
by the media and Ihc general public. 
They associated it with book clubs and 
book club!* are decidedly uiurcndy. 

By Ihc lime group turnover reached 
DM5bn the press began to pay Bertels-, 
ninnn more attention. Die Zcii, for in- 
stance, voiced fears that the group 
might falter. 

Thai would be bad nous for a current 
payroll of 3 1,835 earning nearly DMZbna 
year in wages, salaries and perks. 

Bertelsmann could claim to have had 
greatness thrust upon it. The family firm 
used lo publish Prnicstanl books and 
staid political literature. The big lime 
came more or less by coincidence. 

The publishing side was re-esta- 
blished after the war and supplied 
booksellers on a sole-or-return basis — 
like many other publishers. 

So booksellers could return books 
unsold. They suddenly returned virtual- 
ly an entire year's output — worthless 
paper rather than the cash flow any 
company would sooner sec. 

Bertelsmann were left with no choice 
but to try and sell directly to readers 
and hook buyers. 

Bui hook clubs were nothing new. A 
new idea was what was needed. Bertels- 
mann's Rcinhnrd Mohn ran his book club 


in joint harness with booksellers and al- 
lowed them a.say in how it was run. . 

That was. n truly brilliant idea. They, 
built up the club jointly. It proved popu- 
lar and n threshold had been crossed. 

Booksellers no longer saw Bertels- 
mann as competition; they defended 
Giitcrsloh in public. A. Mohn master- 
stroke! 

A further masterstroke arose from 
the problem that some members were 
either unable or unwilling to make their 
monthly or quarterly selection. They 
were unfamiliar with catalogues and did 
nothing rather than do anything.wrong. 

So the editor’s choice was intro- 
duced! Members who -failed, to place an 
order were sent a specially selected 
'■main choice." 

One can well imagine . publisher's 
readers wondering whether lo select, 
say, Hesse’s Glasperlenspiel or the latest 
Will Heinrich potboiler! 

Mohn was keen to keep in contact 
with his readers, so members were regu- 
larly mailed details of tempting special 
offers and bumper catalogues. 

Bertelsmann grew into by far . the 
world's largest book club. In 195 1 it had 
52,000 members in Germany and none 
abroad. In 1985 it had 4,691,000 in 
Germany and 12.971,000 abroad: a 
grand total of 1 2.97 1 ,000. 

Bertelsmann book clubs earn valu- 
able foreign exchange. Group lurnover 
is now higher abroad than in the Federal 
Republic nhd the Group earns mnre 
abroad loo. much to the Bundesbank's 
satisfaction. 

There can be no denying that book 
club trade has lost momentum in the 
Federal Republic. No-one really knows 
why. Growth rates are a fond memory; 
they alone earn higher profits, over- 
heads remaining the same. 

Bertelsmann's critics promptly proc- 
laim. with outward dismay and covert 
glee, that the Group has naturally fallen 
on hard times. Book clubs, after all. 
were what made Bertelsniann great. 

What they forget is that Reinhard 
Mohn decided to put German bookclub 
know-how to good use abroad at a time 
when it was hard and expensive work. 
And it paid dividends. His French club, 
France Loisirs, 'founded in 1970, has 
4.3 million members. 

Bertelsmann have a half-share in the 
firm and manage it. In 1984/85 earn- 
ings after tax were DM4 1 m, half of 


which was remitted to Giitcrsloh, nnd 
business is still growing. 

Bertelsmann book clubs are run in 1 9 
countries, with half a dozen having been 
wound up as unprofitable. The Group's 
US venture was wound up with losses 
totalling DM 34m. 

But sound and steady profits arc 
posted from Portugal, Austria, Switzer- 
land and Holland. In Britain his Leisure 
Circle already has 280,000. members in 
what, by many standards, is n poor 
country. 

Millions are invariably at stake when- 
ever new ideas are launched. An ingeni- 
ous system relays figures from all over 
the world to Group head office in 
Giitersloh so fast that the management 
know within weeks how subsidiaries are 
faring. 

I know of no company that can react 
as promptly as Bertelsmann to success 
or failure in far-flung outposts. This is 
surely one of the secrets of their suc- 
cess. 

Yet even the best idea soon ages now- 
adays, as managers often fail to appreci- 
ate. Licences to print money no longer 
last a lifetime. 

Bertelsmann bought its first 25 per 
cent of Gruner + Jahr. the publishers of 
Stern, Uridine, Capital, Schoncr Wo li- 
nen, Geo, Arte lc., in 1969 for DM80m. 

In those days that was an enormous 
sum of money for the Group, but it went 
on to Increase its stake to 74.9 per cent. 
Gruner + Jahr nre the best per Formers 
in the Bertelsmann stables. 

Does that make the original decision 
to buy a brilliant iden? By all means, but 
it is an idea'that is only to be had by 
monitoring all conceivable markets for 
years and digesting thousands of facts 
and figures even though only a fraction 
of them will ever be of any use. 

Company decisions are ofteh reached 
with wobbly knees. If a market factor 
has gone unnoticed or a trend has been 
misread or an economic upswing ends 
sooner than expected the entire com- 
pany can go to the wall. 

The nightmare prospect every entre- 
preneur faces is that of having to tell 
staff who have placed their faith in him; 
“We've failed to make the grade and are 
going to have to shrink to survive." 

That then means redundancy and an 
uncertain future for several thousnnd 
employees. ■ 

Incidentally, Gruner + Jahr launched 



I. motoring 



Drinks seldom and dilutes ha 
coffee... Reinhard Mohn. 

(Photo: J.H. Darchiojn, 

a new women’s magazine. Femme Am 
elle, in France in 1984. It is already sd, L 
ing 1,700,000 copies. Who can riij 
that for performance? • ■ 

The Group’s US activities be 
proved profitable. The America rti- 
tion of Geo, a successful map*:? , 
Germany, was scrapped after f 
tailing DM 100m. But printing P*® 
purchased in the United Slates basal 
ready earned that kind of money sevec 
times over. 

A number of ideas may not haveb- 
Mohn's own but he can fairly clainu 
have put theory into practice. Staff o- 
the parent company and several subside 
nrics have built up a DM 4U6in stake to 
way oT profit-sharing schemes. Reserve'' 
accumulated in the staff pension fund 
for 16,600 employees total DM759m. 

The trade unions would he happ- 
and DGB general secretary Ernst Br<r 
would be an easier man to get on with it 
German industry ns a whole hnd fof 
lowed Bertelsmann’s example. 

Is Mohn’s active life ns an entrepre- 
iteur tiver now he is 65? About lOyear* 
ago he told me creative capacity was ex- 
hausted by 60, so that was to be the a? 
limit at Bertelsmann. 

Was that to apply to him too? Ohjf- 
he suid. Was he really going to tjj* 
and leave well alone? .Definitely.™ 
would have been that. •. | 

At 60 lie was supervisory .k* 
chairman, highly paid (in keeping 
his performance) and conversant' 
cvqry major- aspect of company 6 
ness. ■ • . ‘ 

Yet he has found lime to 
instance, at the conclusio^felffg^^ 
sory boards (the higli<M&^" e ' 

. .. Continued pn paQ 8 9 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in 




Who manufaotures what?. 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compere 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prloes. 

This Is a reference work every ' 
buying department should have 1 
at. the ready. 5 : ; 

Easy to use, just like an . 
encyclopaedia: „. , 

Products, Including 9,000 trade' 
mark's, are arranged ; ' 1 ' ’ 
alphabetically, .cpmpibte'with ;';: r ' . 


manufacturer’s or supplier's u • - 
address,-' ■ • - n 

A telephone number Is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4. indexed in 
English and French."' 

Price: DM98.44 post free In 
Germany, DM 107 elf abroad . \ 

Air mall extra. ; 


.• -T-: . ■/ 1 ~j t : • . . / . . 




Order direct from us 'orffoift.! ,.j 
your regular bookseller" . J 

.. •; : ‘ ii’ 1 
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Preventing traffic jams is as 
easy as c(p) = dp (p)/dp 


R einhart Kiihne, a 40-year-old Ulm 
physicist, has shown that autobahn 
traffic jams can be forecast more exactly 
by means of a mathematical model he 
describes in an article in Physik in tin- 
sererZeit magazine. 

He has described ; it at universities at 
home nnd abroad. A Stuttgart engineer- 
Ing bureau is checking whether it can be 
incorporated in a traffic control system. 

Equations such as c(p) “ dq (p)/dp 
might make motoring less trouble, 

Kiihne says motorists in autobahn 
traffic behave like raindrops. If they ' 
come in sufficient numbers they will 
form waves on the asphalt. 

Stop and go traffic, runs in waves. 
These traffic waves behave more as if 
they had to follow some law of physics 
lhan any pattern of psychology. 

So Kiihne applies the physical laws of 
phase transition to traffic jams. The 
best-known phase transition is one that 
confronts every, housewife when she 
puts the breakfast coffee on. 

You can heat water in any way you 
want. At about 1.00' C it starts to boil 
and let off .steam: to evaporate. A simi- 
lar principle applies in traffic. 

Twelve, 1 5 or 1 8 ears per kilometre 
can drive without difficulty on a onc-kb 
lometre section of autobahn lane. But 
20 is the point at which problems begin 
because traffic density is too high. 

In- other words, mice the mi in be r *>l 
car s a t a gisen point i'XlCwU* 

1.760 an hour the tratfie density bc- 

Contlnued from page 8 
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two-tier company board system) are a 
weak link in company law. 

They are paid too much for what they 
do and too little for their legal respon- 
sibility. 

He compared the German and Ang- 
lo-Saxon systems of company manage- 
ment. In Germany supervisory and ex- 
ecutive boards are separate; in America 
and Britain there is only one executive 
hoard. 

In America and Britain all board 
members share responsibility for all de- 
cisions. They learn the business inside 
out. They can exercise effective control 
and inject new ideas. But there is no au- 
rhority independent of the management 
board to monitor its performance. 

Mohn chose to combine the advantages 
of both systems. Many more supervisory 
board sessions were held, with remunera- 
tion in keeping with [performance. Supervi- 
sory dircctorsht$flaWltf^ 

Ihc buys; it is hardtwork. - i-r i . ...v ' 

At Bertelsmann it works, ns 1 know 
from personal experience. Reinhard 
Mohn has reconciled the two.systdms in 
practice even if management theory has 
yet to take notice of the fact.- 

He doesn’t, smoke : and drinks only 
when .he 'must. He oven dilutes his cof- 
fee. But he cannot' be ,shid>to have given 
U P all life’s pleasures. i- 1 

He has been extremely . successful .at 
making arrangements: for : his . family, 
which is always complicated with such a 
large firm- ns. I aghin.know from person- 
al experience. -■■■ 

His successor as chief executive will 
be appointed bya'pariel of expert adyw- 
ers. Gontinuity.inbt love of the family,* Is 
his aim. • J 1 Gere/ Bttcerius 

, '{Dk'-Zcii;- Hamburg; 27 Jurio 1 986) 


comes critical and the phenomenon 
physicists cal! phase transition (and mo- 
torists cal! a traffic jam) cun occur. 

Housewives know that a kettle starts 
to whistle before the water boils. Kiihne 
has identified the corresponding pheno- 
menon in road traffic. Traffic grows un- 
even just before it grinds to a halt. 

More, cars drive mu dh more slowly 
than usual nnd more drive faster. This 
“head Of steam" can he eased by Impos- 
ing temporary speed limits or bans on 
overtaking. , 

What then. happens is that despite ihc 
critical traffic density more cars slay on 
the move, prevcnting’the stop and go of 
traffic congestion: 

Kiihne makes another culinary com- 
parison to explain why this is so. If you 
use a pressure cooker, he says, you can 
heat water to 1 10° C without it boiling. 

There are clearly limits beyond which 
traffic jams are inevitable. They are 
about 20 per cent higher than the criti- 
cal density. “Once traffic is too dense 
there is nothing more you enn do,*’ he 
says. 

He has shown that speed limits can. in 
certain circumstances, help to keep traf- 
fic on the move at a higher speed than 
would otherwise be possible. 

He is. now waiting to see his ideas pul 
into practice, h is, he says, slow going. 
But the technical prerequisites exist. 

Mcc ironic iralfie cult ml *»v*,teOis are 
m •ipciuiioii in man) towns. Kuhiiyj- 
computations nre simply more complex 
than the usual traffic computer Fare. 

To keep the kettle firmly on the hob, 
at least figuratively, the hotplate can be 
switched off when the kettle starts to 
whistle. The water will then not boil 
and, by the same token, the tralfie jam 
will not occur. 

(Siuilgancr Zeiiung. 3ti June ivxft) 



Lost no more. Automated direction finding equipment. 

(Pliuur. Illuupiinki) 

Car telephone soon for every 
Tom, Dirk and Helmut 


N early every car in the country is ex- 
pected to have a car phone in 30 
years. By then it will probably cost no 
more than the price of a colour TV set. 

Bosch of Stuttgart have set the pace 
fur mobile communications. Experts 
put today s sales potential in Europe at 
DM6bn. ll might eventually increase to 
more than DM 1 5hn a year. 

Bosch have been in the business lm 
decades with car raditiv cab radio sys- 
tems. AUI ii.iIIk into i maiioit systems 


KielerNachrichlen 


They arc now likely to used its bases 
for data centres for road and street 
maps and for emergency calls and traf- 
fic reports. 

It remains to he seen whet Iter motor- 
ists will ever be able to sit down at the 
wheel, type inn* the keyboard where 


UI1D. U\l ll.HHV ■■ V »i|- ' 

iflnd compner dt.w'roiiri flnrtwrrerr^ ra p go~AviH~feiiVc me car ter gel 

The most longstanding item in the on with the driving. 


mobile communications package is the 
ear radio, which will continue to remain 
a cornerstone of Bosch activities. 

Car radios arc capable of further 
development. They have long ceased 
io be merely adapted household ra- 
tlins. 


Driving manners getting worse, 
motorists tell researchers 

D riving seems to be getting worse , In urban traffic the most frequent 
despite efforts by road safety orga- j causes of ill-will at the wheei arc Jessies 
nations, a survey reveals. : Tor parking lots and sudden switching of 

Road safety campaigns have had little ; traffic lanes. • . ... 

effect Only 27 per cent of motorists On country roads most motorists f 
questioned in a survey by Aacheri tyre traffic conditions were virtually idyll 
manufacturer Uniroyal feel traffic be- Fast (too fast) driving and risky ov 
haviour has grown more considerate in taking manoeuvres were the only co 

recent years. ' . * , plain**. ; 

pd/ccnl, fdelTherb'ft'fis bebri j Col6gifc‘fhiffic‘ fc'xperr DJter Ellr 
no improvement and 1 S’ per cent feel ;haus soys motorists mainly behave bi 
ihcire has been a deterioration. / 1 .ly because they- Are cither frustratfcd 

Autobahn driving is ranked the jinn hurry. ■ ' 

worst, The worst fault, and most often Few road-users appreciate h 
'i-' fdnl Fnp pv«imh (> drivers nf 





mentioned, is following too c^bse be- 
.hind.. .. ,, i a'- 

... About one motorist in-lhrctj feqjs suf- 

,f jejqntly ipmvpjceid -by, the .cpr.hcjfin^ to 

• rsjtct. oft^en dangcro ( usjy. by eitnef hrnk- 
ing or stpyi/tg Ipnger jn the ^stJape, 

. The Fesultiis often oVdrtdking on the 
.Inside: lane; which is both 'dangerous and 
■ prohibited. !• : ' !• rs! 


On country roads most motorists Felt 
traffic conditions were virtually idyllic. ' 
Fast (loo fast) driving and risky over- 
taking manoeuvres were the only com- 
. plaints. 

I Cologrit 1 fftiffid* fc'xperr Dftter : EHing- , 
;haus soys motorists mainly behave bad 1 
ily because they hre cither frustrattd or 

;tnn hurry. ' " ' ' ' 

Few road-users appreciate how 
others feel. For example, drivers of fast . 
■;cars often feci motorcyclists are a me* 
'nncc. They feel challenged, envious, and 
.envy can easily trigger aggression. 

! Motorcyclists feel their bike is h' full yj 1 ,:. 
fledged motor vehicle and drjyc^in |hc 
middle of the road. Car-driver^ (end ,16,, 
'dismiss them as two-whccicrs an a par 
with pushhikes and niopcds who ought 
jto be restricted to the side of the road. 

Prejudice pays a leading role in de- 
iciding road-users whethef J^bbhtiycvps , 
“j partners or as rivals.: Forty-three per 
jeent fee! the jnqke .of .-.car; gj^aptotjs^ 
Id rives. influences U*e woy.he cj/jyps it- 


Visions of the fully automated vehicle 
leaving the motorist time to read the pa- 
per. telephone, use dashboard compu- 
ters or simply converse with passengers 
may be wishful thinking. 

ni ■*/ 

(Kiclcr N uchrii til en. *1 July I^Sn) 

Drivers of compacts fare best in gen- 
eral esteem. Tltey arc felt to be disposed 
toward partnership, whereas drivers of 
family saloons and larger cars are felt to 
be on the ruthless side. 

Sports car-:d rivers and motorcyclists 
are felt to be the most ruthless and in- 
considerate of all roadiusers. 

. Men and women are' felt to behave 
differently too. Women are seen as 
more considerate and men, especially 
young men, as mninly aggressive. 

Minor details often trigger a chain 
reaction. One person in three ques- 
tioned admits to having felt upset or 
eve o irisu I ted by being overtaken. j 

This lays the groundwork for incon 1 
sidcrate .behaviour, given that this Frusi- 
■ nation must be worked Off somehow of 
other: Most men and one woman driver 
Jn three tryto f rust rote, theqvcftaker. 

; ■ Traffic experts say there ore only tw6 
Satisfactory reactions. You must elthepr 
! take it easy and not allow yourself lo be 

: upset or let off stfeam by swearing. 

The best way to avoid being inconsid- 
‘ crate, in traffic, Herr Ellinghaus soys, is 
to start early and avoid having to rush: ; 
Above all, road -users must be able to 

. visualise the other person’s position and 

• so develop tolerance and prevent tenr 
' sipn front mo.mjt ing. 

• 5 1 ' r - •".* Walt her Wuttke 

t d n ' .^R|tclni5Chcr.M«rkii(/Chrlsi imd Welt. 


. t ; tjann,4 July 1986) 
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Putting Schleswig-Holstein 
on the music map 


Mozart's Mass in C minor, performed at 
Lubeck cathedral, was the opening event 
in an ambitious festival season lasting 
nearly two months apd featuring. 84 clas- 
sical music- concerts. It is the brainchild 
of pianist ProfcssorJushis Frantz, 42. 

P eople like to be associated with suc- 
cess. As it became clear -thai the 
Schleswig-Holstein music festival would 
be successful, more and more people 
claimed to have first thought of it. '. 

Justus Frantz briefly stake^ his clftim, 
saying: "Every year Helmut 'Schmidt is 
my guest at iny home, in Gran.Canqria, 

I ip comes in January for n break and to 
rend and play music. 

“Il was there that we had the idea fur 
the festival. Wo talked it oyer ' with 
(Schleswig-Holstein) Premier Uwc Bars- 
chcl when he- visited Gran Canaria and 
lie energetically and imaginatively Urged 
us to hold it in Schleswig-Holstein. 

M AI1 manner of silly ideas strike you 
while you arc on holiday. If we had all 
known then what iiard work and oblig- 
ations lay head we might well have had 
second thoughts." 

This, then, in brief is the talc of three 
men. who by a fortunate coincidence 
had a good idea in a good mood. If only 
everything tan so smoothly in practice! 

Professor Frantz, a friendly person, 
Prefers not to say how non-in factious 
his enthusiasm proved from the wrong 


side of many a civil servant's desk. The 
idea sounded too far-fetched. 

“I don’i hold with doing things by 
■halves” he pays. "We want the festival to 
take Schleswig-Holstein by 'storm, and you 
can't do that with a handful of concerts ." 
■■/'.. Success breeds Optimism, and optim- 
ism is warranted now stars such ns Leo- 
nard Bernstein, Yehudi Menuhin, Svia- 
toslav Richter, Anne-Sophie Mutter, 
Christoph Esphcnbqch, Brigitte Pass* 

: baender, Hermann Prey, Peter Schreier,' 
Krystian Zimmermann and Claudio Af- 
rau have agreed to take part/ : 

That is not including Justus Frantz him- 
self,, who says that if names are any guide 
Schleswig-Holstein is already one of the 
world's five foremost music festivals. 

Last year Schleswig-Holstein was still 
marked white.on the world's music map. 
Frantz, a keen Porsche-owner, drove 
round canvassing support. His friend- 
ship with the stars was invaluable, not to 
say his sole initial capital. 

“Among professional musicians,” he 
says, “engagements are accepted on 
three conditions. ■ 1 

"The prestige must be right; we hadn't 
nny of that to offer yet. The pay : must be 
right; we couldn’t make any firm advance 
commit ments. And no-one was familiar 
with the attractive countryside.”. , • 

But there were new ideas too. and 
they were what decided Leonard Bern- 
stein, to become one of the first stars to 
agree to appear. 
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Pompous Hollywood tones plus 

empty seats in a bunker ; < 




Laughing all the way to the concert. Former Bonn Chancellor Hefu 

8chmldt (left) 1 with Professor Frantz, In LUbeck. • .. (PhoH ' 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



“Tickets were to be inexpensive so as 
to make classical music more democrat- 
ic. Young people were to be included. 
We. are doing much by way of new mu- 
sic, setting up a summer academy with 
outstanding teachers and the society in 
charge of the festival. 

’ "In short,” Frantz Says, “Bernstein 
was convinced by the youthful image 
the festival projected." 

It took all year to prepare, with six' 
months' concentrated work on the fes- 
tival programme. Frantz’s pace ran 
away with him and at times he had to 
make do with four hours' slefep. 

‘i misjudged it,” he says. “1 am a musi- 
cian. not a manager, and il was music that 
enabled me to withstand the strain. When 
I was exhausted I sat down nt the piano. 

“Music is like meditation. It forces 
ybu to calm down and be introspective. 
During the festival preparations 1 learnt 
six new Mozart piano concertos. In the 
weeks ahead I will be playing 240 piano 
concertos by Mozart alone.” . . 

He says there need be no fear he will 
come to prefer managing music to play- 
ing it. Hismii steal ambition will take the 
rest of his 'life. • • •. 

“i have set my mind on interpreting 
everything Beethoven* Mozart and 
Brahms ever wrote to a standard 1 my- 
self can accept,” he says. 

Frantz is a three-carcer man nt the 
moment. He is a pianist', holds a chair at 
the Hamburg college of music and is a 
festival manager and impresario. 

He tries to draw a clear line between 
the three. “When I'm busy on one job I 
can’t stop to think about the other. That 


mors important to me than snyili 
else," he says. He studied the pianoa! 
conducting in Hamburg. 

These personal data ' may help 10& 
plain his lovie. of LuBeck, which 
would like to' see become a Salzburg 
the North. , ! ‘ ' 

' “Lubeck,” he says, “to Uhiquw*^ 
chitectural beauty. The Tint f 
great architecture and g real *■*’* 
readily apparent. 

“If we all work hard we can, in S 
long term, make Lubeck a real hul 
the music world. It is an artistic disg- 
thnt nearly everyone in America L 
heard of Neuschwaristein but MU' 
no- o ne of Lii beck 
• So this too is a task for cultural low- 
tom to fulfil, and initial success re 
sounded even before the festiraHwgan 
“We have gained i me rrpnional atten- 
tion,’’ he says. “Amer/can and Japaip , 

TV have run previews. ; 

“Fifteen bookings a day are coming j 
at our US ngency. There are more en- 
quiries than- we have tickets to sell. 

The organisers may -regret having i- 1 
turn people down, but a fully booked cflfr, 
cert works wonders for the .festival's M- , 
anecs. The festival society, sponsors, P ! 
irons and donors Imve all given generous? 
to launch the festival, “but much more 1 ' 
needed.. :• ' 

“1 hope we will succeed in lnrgelj' fllf 
ancing the. festival by means of dome® j 
and foreign sponsors 1 and donaw* 1 
from America and Japan. 

• . 'in Jnpnn wo plan to set up s^- 
of friends of the Schleswig-Holste® ^ 
sic 'festival.- Something/ •aiou* 1 


supplied the data arranged in see- al-a-glance.tablea in these new refarenM 

humlri J 5 ' Thcy k ! ndud « detai,s of air «nd water temperate, precipitation 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress gf Tdiijate. wind Mpditio^ and rrequency ' ; . .' ] 

These Figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
■■ ■ to distant countries and for scientific research. 

f ° r CVOry coumr y in world, form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate • . ■ 

, population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in Size and fldxlbly bound, indispensable for daily use in * 

:Commerec; industry and the travel trade. , . 

F<»ur volumes are available: 1 * - ■ [ 

NOrti, . a T < , So " ,h Amerk*. 1 72 pp., DM 22.80; 11 ■ 

AsU/Australta, 240pp., DM 24^0; " ■ 

. . . 130 pp., DM l9.8b; ' ' • ' ' • ; l. 

. . EMropefUSSfc 240 pp., DM 24.80 ' j' 

Lo6k it up inBrockh&ugj: 

R A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D*6200 Wiesbaden lii t ,Y! • 


— - »V liuim Uirum I * l v UIIIWII L1IUI 1 lUitLlVdla' uwuiviiMMp - . 

would tear me apart inwardly and throw planned in. America. We already ! 
me totally off balance ■ • society of friends in London*-"^. ^ \ 
But he. isn’t entirely successful. : At . “Butthis all ^ presupRasM^SIw , 
night, after concert. performances, he tival is.a great succe$s*^^ ^ 

reverts to his managerial role, phoning For.some festival venues t. . 
round. the world from his car, has • been. . already 

America comes, first,, then - bearing DMdfiQrQgQ in.bbakin ^fc^ rjr^ 
in mind the time difference, -r" Japan, 

This part of the work is well worthwhile: “The barn in HasseibUrg, ^' 

. “About 40 concerts yy jll.be broadcast,. fireproofed and we are : trying, 

That is sensational for a , f ir^'-tim^fes- -thmpstseehalle in Kiel beafaol 
tival., It . alone has upstaged, many an- BsThstem feels at home iait. ^ 
other fait*.-;- >** “'y*' 1 ■; ... Whe. open-air . theatre J* 

Frantz constantly refers to the - con- been .roofed. overi to limpfovathw 

cept of cultural tourism, saying the fes- tics. We can’t -expect -to r^ecoupwL. _ 
tival will attract visitors from all. over investments immediately,. 
the world v bringing business ; for hotels much hope; donors will help 
and caterers. The;frank and open way in ance our booksby the year’s 6n 
which he stresses this angle is typical of Hopefully they will, thep 
Schleswig-Holstein. , yehrs to come;can go ahead. ’’ jjJmiW’ 

Frantz himSelf was Both inLoWer SjieSla .men is certainly a- musical 0 , 
but spent his childhood in the Testotf wigTHalstein. ; jjhpfi 
Manor housfe, ’ Withih sight of 1 BUrigsberg, . ; i Justus; Frantz i says ithaj fest‘ v f l ”j / ^a 


uaernstitn reeia uii nomc iu.w < . w 
„• ^fThe, open-air. theatre in Bii 1 ' 11 ' 
been roofed . overi to .improve thc-j ^ 
tics. We can’t expect to Recoup. 
investments immediately, .'huh Fy, 
much hopej donors, will help -UW^T.. 
ance our boo ksby the y ear’s &Qth ^ 
Hopefully they wUUthpppMjSS 
years to come;can go ahead. 'J"^ 
men is certainly a- musical oneJn^j 


u^wviik) a ill Mil IMVI J 111 •. UVUJI IM» [auuUMUW* 

- i He> decided > before taki nfe his Abitur, .elseWhetJe, heisayjr-Soi 

: 6r : Higher^ sfc hbol ' certificate, 1 that- he ing. •/■ ■■!« ‘.In* ‘ 1 : - 

.wanted to.gtudy music. “1 realised , it -was i- :v.i ^i,-/(LlUJookorN8ohtf<^rtnf* 9,a y^? i 


^ -5 • ■ • •• ’tit* L 

T he main' coniplaint' about this c 
year’s Munich Film Festival is that > 
il was at the sterile Munich Kulturzeri- 

triim. •••’•• ' ‘ • 

The gala’ opening' with" its pompous t 
Hollywood-like overt'ohes only made i 
things Worse.- . " u 1 

■ There Were empty seats during the 
festival 1 in both the main auditorium 
and in iwb halls where films were also 
being shown: This Was riot entirely (he 
fault of the hot suihmdr Weather. '■ ‘ ‘ 

' Perhaps cinema*’ films shtiuld be 
shown iri CineKiaS: But/ then/ cinema 
shbw\nfcs' 'were of Secondary import- 
ance at this year’s event’. 

T/ie festival prganiser, Eberhard 
Hauff, took file SHtiw to this 'cultural 
bunker despite - fears Y»y soihe ,l enthu- 
siasts that it Was not ai gobd’ldea. t 1 1 
Petitions were drawn up, but ’to no 
avail and' the event’ became V hybrid 
between stuffy university student fete 
and an affair of state with all' the t'rini- 
mihgs. ' ' ’ 

Various receptions and private get- 
togethers of insiders underlined the 
tendency towards the exclusive nature 
of the festival, although Hauff hotly 
disputes this. 

The public slaved away. TIv'm- 
acteCTta g B Wtaw«v rcre sold out were in 
the main witched by film people and 
journalists. Perhaps this is an indica- 
tion that the festival needs changing. 

It wasn't because of. the films bn of- 
fer — there were too m#ny fbr that. ‘ . 

The nine-day. programme oF 150 in- 
ternational, European and 'German 
films, had even the experts working fjat 
but to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. ' ' ' ;'V ‘ ' ' '' 

The public tliat did come were most- 
ly, young. They went for independent 
American film-makers apd new Ger- 
] man releases. .... ; ; . . 

Bui even they did riot have ijiu'ch to 
offer this. year. ' Other program nt?$ 
were rlgh with expiting.d iscoyeries. , 

I There is obviously, an urgent, peed 
! iot better informatipn, about the, (dpi? 

^ being shpwri .wjth , npt'es,, befpreh'^nd 
, about (hp^ programmes.'..,^ ' 

• the laj^fst German .9 nd Qerma ,p - 1 8.n- 
l guage Rlms wqre j u st depressing.', T|)?y 

Jacked respjutipn and there seemed to 
uncerfain ly about tone. The scripts 

This is more a psychqipgi9ai .prflb|‘ 
tfiar^ 9 c in ^as(e difficulty. « i 1 

The Persp.eptiyq.of^ E.urppeap Films 
pr es at i sffle; or y b ?ca u s e .'jt c o n- 

I yincingly , hqdi the, courage tq .bfii Ipss 
than perfect and.; explored.. .excUlpg 

u ■ 

Portpgppse, lYygoslav .apd French 
e ritrics made ajasting jmpressiap, ,i i 
- Andrej MJakar’s .C/irisfop/wrws.hon- 
estly and.exjcitlp^ly printed the ideoj- 
logical conflicts, in Tito’s .Yugoslavia,.;; 
i i. , Wi Hy Rameau’s film Familienband, 
i ^Uh Je&n Marai^.ip thc main role. was 
j a serious cpmedy. 1 about crir.rent, racial 

| a rid generation probletris iniFrab.ee; i 

\ ■ ^ ; Thei efforts.. of the- ^urbpean Film 
r ; ^stiyal/pacti’pUhe Munich festival'/ to 
| i Un derline. pew tendencies in European 


film-making pt ; a symposium was som- 
ething of.a flop; • - 

" The'distinity among European film- 
makers Se'ems 'to increase rather than 
disappear, along with the solidarity re- 
quired 16 counter Hollywood^ all-pre- 
vailing pbwelY 

Only films made in countries 'that 
have just taken to filpi-makingseeined 
to s how a fresh a p p roach gn d r t tickle 

subjects' With' determjriatipn — Aus- 
tralia; China, Chile and Cyprus. 

, The. . satire ,.pn Georgian i.fMlture- in 
Bhuc gnd .the. (Australian com 

tributlon FrnH,:p study, of small .town 
intolerance* were b.rillianj,., ., , .. 

>. The; vltdlity'of these new film coun- 
tries' was in evidence in the ninny work- 
shop. discussions with directors in 
question and answer sessions, although 
the answers were sometimes' only given 
timorously:-: • : ’ " 

' This entoupfer' between film farts 
and filVn-ma.kcrs is the most satisfacto- 
ry aspect of the Munich festival. _ 

Amqng those directors present were 
the Chilean.Miguel Litiin of Flight of 
the Coiidpr fame, the new Italian star 
Francesco Nuti, Austrinn.director Ax- 
el Cqrti, who made Wohin will zuriick. 
and Sergio Leoiic, who explained his 
work from A Hand-full of Dollars to 
Once upon a time in America. 

He gave ihc iinpicssinn ihui he 



Ndrman Mailer tUrnis film-maker 


American noveilat .Nprman.MaHer /r/ie American Dream, ' The Naked and the 
Oearfj.hapturpad film-maker., Hla .documentary, The Sanotlon to Write .was 


ab.oyv.n at the Munich EHrn Festival. 

hopfcd lie. lYai^ imparted s'oriiethiug pol- 
itical Iffiiis Westerns. 1 . 

Two events on the fringe of the Mu- 
nich festival high-lighted' Bavarian qf- 
fipial atiitudes to thMjiin. . 

The documentary distribution asso- 
ciation announced that it had found, an 
answer td the, lack of financial support 
for documentary films. . ; .. 

Then the .Bavarian public prosecu- 
tor’s office said that original documen- 
tary material, collected by .Gunter 
Wall raff, whose film Cumz unten deals 
with the plight of Turkish workers in 
this country., had been confiscated. 

Eberhard Hauff kept the main at- 
traction of the festival to the end. 
Bernhard Sinkcl’s cight-and-a-half- 
hour long Viitvr i mil Sohne. 

This is un impiutant mu I peneiraling 


• •••• i. 1 ' ' ’• T ■ 

F ifty films were shown during.a low : 

budget film forum in Hamburg to 
demonstrate what low-budget produc- 
tions are capable of. 

Low-budget film-makers, producers, 
representatives from television stations, 
distributors, politicians : and officials 
from film-promotion organisations in 
France, . Britain, the Netherlands, and 

the Federal Republic were there 

Hamburg’s 1 FlfmbiiI-0 organised the 
forum with the intenlibn of highlighting 
the difficulties in financirig ahd produc 1 
ing films, difficulties that are not unique 
to the West : German industry, arid lode- 
vel&b” ideas for possible ;| European 

cooper at i&rf: " ! • 

(n dally workshops an^attempt yas 
riiad e by the four countries to agr^e gf 
least on the defi nit ip ri pf. the term “lovy- 
budget.'’, ; . . ‘ I ... ■!:, 

, The, proceedings wpre sta^ed by the 
host country. West Gptiriany 1 .with a fqr- 
mulatjqn of film categories ^jqurn^ist 

Wetzel said that apart from prfvately- 
. financed i productions, mainly low-qual- 
itydoihedies 1 arid - sex films;: There' are 
aided productions that .irivolve; spehk- 
ing ^uitd roughly,- budgets up • to one 
million marks. • -’b ■ ,l 

• He defined five’ difFerent' tvpes hire: 

gayfiliris.^omeri’s’film^.filmsab’oytthc 

altifnaiive sodlbtyj, irigedloiis; ahiifeur 
films' and ’ clas^icrit /cxpirlmpntal afrid 
d.opumentaj'y filniS*.'^ ’ ‘ 

' »?, .wlw 

a^sistapqpfrprp. tejqyjsiQpSprfuiqrmakr 

T ji;;j m >ii u.vmu : 

• • , . i :The : 'Dutch,in,.thqin;Wofkshop ; spoke 
out -unambiguously fbr. The ; need j for 
more ptacfical orientation in film-mak- 
ing.: Because!, the. Dutch, market Is so 


■ • '‘(Phnltr. SlctnchflrgJ 

insight, i mo .German history And , the 
German ipcninliiy. ; 

Sinkel. knows how. to portray grip- 
pingly the development Pt -the cheniit 
pal? organisatipp.iG.Farbcn nnd its in- 
vtilvcpicni in -both world- wars, wpvqn 

round thc.ittory of a family 

.The cnxl is excellent, 1 particularly 
Bruno Gun/, in the contradictory role 
of the Nobel Prize-winner. for chemis- 
try Deck. Tina Engel us his emancipate 
cd but. obedient wife, und Burl Lancas- 
ter and Julie Christie as her father und 
sister-in-law. 

Tliis is not a work of art like the poe- 
try of Edgar Rciiz’s Helmut, intro- 
duced at the last Filin festival, but il is a 
huge, complicated, intelligent Film. 

(liintcrJitnzyk 

(Siuiigaru-r /ciiuitB. 4 July WX«i) 

Finally dubhing and, sub-t riling for 
. European films will be financed hy the 
European CommuniiyV Film Fund, so 
that language barriers; that hove hinder 
cultural exchanges, can be surmounted. 

Much was talked about at the five 
days, in Hamburg, gaps in knowledge 
. .were filled, contacts made, and, what 
;:was probably more important, .those 
taking part did not give up heart. 


Finally dubhing and, sub-t riling for 
T r\1 1 /■ European films will be financed hy the 

LOW UUUgCl ll Ul ‘ European CommuniiyV Film Fimd. so 
• that language barriers; that hove hinder 

mcrclv £1 cultural exchanges, can be surmounted. 

J Much was talked about at the five 

. . r days. in Hamburg, gaps in knowledge 

matter OX C^tSIX.' were filled, contacts made, and, what 

';;was probably more important, .those 
small every Dutch film has to be low- taking pari did not give up heart. 

budget. Participants wen; givet} the hope that 

■The Dutcii shdwed: themselves. to be'- together ;thby could raiid;up the Euro- 
open-minde'd about 1 the idea of Euro- pearl film frrim its sorry state, 
pean cooperation, although this is still The films From the four countries that 
in its infancy. • .. f could.be seen in Harntyirg* justified this 

Despite the geographical proxitriltybf ' expectation^ :••. ! • 

West Germany to Holland there has iin- Although thp forum was in no way a 
til- now not been a single production fiirp festival,. 50 films,.were selected byf 
agreement between;th^ fw<i\; : . '■ /, >. .■! (he Hamburg pr^anisrirs for screening 
vAt the beginnlrig the 'British pririy-’ r- diiri'rie the f evbnt.' J ; 
duced a detailed and informative sum- 


diiririg the evbnt. J " *’ ; 

These filips showed that low-budget 


mary of their aid system and strategies, 'v. yyas nbt only ^matter of limited cashi 
wjiich, however, in the course df $V ; Nbut also : a description of independent 

J .1.1 nltinMA I ir nri tlpiohrl Ku tllP ... ' ■ .1 ■ 


. - ....... j . ; alpo a desciption of independent^ 

debate, was strongly criticised by the f j| ms can get the cinema going 
British themselves. again. 

K fUWfefcwwiiwto H Aiburg.reauy^cif 

Jarman orThe mucn-praised Cnannel .. oninn ; n p.verv sense of tha 


Jarman iSnhe^niucn-pfffised tnannei -|hc film going in every sense of Iha 
Fdur^He has jMSt pi?d^the filrn Cora-' ,- — u 

vAgglo... y! j -. 4 ‘ [‘E'verS night films were shown J 

^He said:- Channel -Four screened ° n a giant screen floating orf 

^:!^;^,0i«,einBinalste?, the lake arpund whid{ 
ei ? y ;.?i.W h- V' .V ; LiUiifc The city .hf built. Thousands had a chancb 
.The Rreridh , 'of ygolhg to the cinema’’ again. " 

with their hid sysfem vWffichhasThre ^d u ° ■■ . nn ' » , 


with their hid systHfi"wfrich hris 5 th'e- ^ 
vantage of being in the position to ad- 
just to economic and practical changes. 

; A concrete plan was drawn up for Im- 
proving the European situation that in- . 
eluded four sensible measures: 

: There are to be tpiotas for fllms and 
screening rights will ho longer be nego- 
tiated for: individual countries but for 
^brdjlteai a whole.' I ■ . 

[?A Ebropean distribution organisa- 


What is to happen.wlth the LoW-Bud« , 
get Film Forum? Organisers, guests and 
politicians seemed quite impressed with 

h-.: • . ;f ' ' 

■ ji was perfectly organised, so perfect? 
ly, in fact, that the LoWr Budget Filrri 
Forum gave ; the Impression (hat it had a 
very large budget to play wUh. • . ^ ■ . b - 
“ The Hamburg Senate wrint^ to feet irif, 
volved next year. , : v • . ,t 


jVX European distribution organisa- volved next year. , : ' • ■{ 

tidh 16 to be set up,- so ihanuohey wlll- * r Dorothea J. Poppenberg t; 

be f ii n nelled-t aprqducef ^DorT^BwpJpaol,Jl9?hp^24uria l986) 
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Judith Rniich, 29, a TGbipgen journal-, 
ism student, won the DM3,000 first 
prize in the .1986 scientific journalism 
competition sponsored by the Federal 
Research Ministry for (his article on the 
trace element selenium. 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


HEALTH 


T iibingen biochemist Albrecht Weh- 
del recently earned an unusual 
academic distinction. The medical fa- 
culty of Xian University^ China, made 
him an. honorary professor. 

Professor Wendel and his staff spe- 


Chinese award for work on 
a life-giving poison 



20 July 1980 

Medical senio ■ S0CIETY 
tries to stop Discovery: sex hasn't gone away — experts 

bemoan lack of tuition about it 


.Keshan and other Chinese provinces af- 
fected it Was disastrous. 

Chinese: scientists realised in the 
1970s that the disease was due to the 
lack of selenium in the soil- and; natural - 


cialfse in selenium, a non-mqtallic e]eK h*ck of selernum m the sc 
rhent similar in many- respects to aiil-' - ly* lo.lhq food people; ate. 


rttehl' similar in many- respects 

phur. 

ft occurs in minute, barely qlinntifit 
able amounts in the human .body. Jt is q 
so-called trace element. 

Fifteen years ago, when work on sele- 
nium began in Tubingen, research into 
trace elements was considered an un- 
usual, not. in say exotic aspect of bio- 
chemistry. 

Haftlly anyone imagined it could ever 
he pul to practical use in medicine. So 
why nro Chinese doctors so grateful for 
German selenium research? > 

An unusual complaint; the Keshan 
disease, was widespread in several parts 
of China until the 1970s. It occurred in 
a belt extending from the north-east to 
the south-west. 

In these areas one pdr cent of the 
population, especially young mothers 
and children, suffered from what was a 
serious cardiac muscle disease from 
which half of them died. 

Peasiint families who lived exclus- 
ively on a diet of food they gniw them- 
selves were particularly hard hit. 1 

In Germany living off the land, espe- 
cially home-grown food, is felt to be 
particularly healthy. For children in 


• The connection between soil with a low 
"selenium count and widespread cardiac 
complaints was impressively shown to be 
more than V hypothesis in 1976-77 field 
trials by the Xian medical research unit set 
up by the Chinese Academy of Sciences to 
study the Keshan disease. 

Doctors gave ari enormous number of 
patients a one milligram doSe of seleni- 
um every I Q days. This simple, inexpen- 
sive precaution virtually eliminated the 
disease. , * 

In 1980 Professor Xu, head of the Xi- 
an research unit, and Dr Wendel first 
met at an international congress in the 
United States. 11 
They kept in contact, having found 
that they could learri much from each 
other. ' 1 ' 

Tiibingcn research scientists had 
shown in 1973, before- Dr Wehdel’s 
time, that selenium formed part of ari 
important protective cell enzyme (en- 
zymes are proteins that accelerate or 
make possible chemical reactions in the 
human body). 

So man clearly needed selenium in 
small quantities. Stock breeders and 
vets had known for some time that sele- 
nium was an essential trace element. 


1 Please mail to: ’■ 
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Selenium is scarce in parts of Ger- 
many too, such as the Sigmaringen area. 
Selenium shortage can lead to muscular 
dystrophy in horses, sheep and cattle. 
Their flesh turns white. 

In poultry it causes underdevelop- 
ment of the pancreas, while .pigs whose 
fodder contains no selenium suffer from 
cardiac 'muscle damage. 

Western experts had never come ac- 
ross symptoms of selenium deficiency in 
humans until initial reports on ‘ the 
Keshan disease appeared In 1979. 

Selenium deficiency is no problem 
for people in the industrialised West, 
but only because their dietTs so varied. 

The enzyme containing selehiurri the 
structure of which Dr .Weiidel and his 
associates had identified in 1978 
proved an important means of diagnosis 
for Chinese doctors. 

The element itself occurs in such mi- 
nute quantities in the body that it can 
hardly be measured, but the enzyme 
count in the blood is a telltale pointer. 

The Tiibingen research scientists, 
who have since identified an entire 
range of enzymes containing selenium, 
learnt last year from their colleagues in 
Xian that selenium deficiency symp- 
toms can be more varied. 

They had taken a closer look at the 
Kashin-Beck disease, which was dis- 
covered by Kashin and Beck in 19th 
century Siberia and is widespread in 
parts-of China where selenium deficien- 
cy occurs. 

The Russians who first discovered it 
had no idea what caused it but the effect 
was dear: bone growth irregularity arid 
joint deformation, especially of fingers 
and knees, leading to muscular dystro- 
phy, but not death. 

This complaint is so widespread in 
the parts of China where it occurs. Pro- 
fessor Xu said in Tiibingen at the award 
ceremony, that in some villages fruit 
cannot be harvested because no villag- 
ers are able to climb the trees. - 

Kashin-Beck disease enn also be pre- 
vented and cured by taking selenium 
tablets, 

AM findings so far outlined indicate 
how useful selenium jp as a human 
health factor. But it also has a darker 
side to it. 

In larger doses (20 times higher than 
the Chinese tablet's) selenium is a toxin 
that can cause hair and nail loss and even 
death, as technicians who work with sele- 
nium, 1 in the manufacture of photoelec- 
tric cell’s, for instance, well know. ’ 1 

1 Sd -people who 1 ' take an : overdose of 
yeast tablets as sold by pharmacists and 
at health stores may run a risk of seleni- 
um poisoning. i, .-$■ : j- ; . ,y 
This warning is .timely igiven- the curr 
rent selenium, oraze in] the United States. 
Selenium hasitaken over from- vitamin G 
as the latest “in" drug claimed to boost 
health and efficiency. 

Professor, Wendel strongly .advises 
against following this particular trend. 

^ To .illustrate his point he tells a tale 
related by jtfarco Polo, whose holes’ 
hooves fell off in Chlnp. , , 

They did so because, oddly enough in 
a country where Pelenium deficiency is a 
serlou S prob’l eiri; fliiSy h ad batch’ plants 
.that are now known to extract selenium 

■ frbiTr the 'soil ' arid- ’contain* : a<substdntia1 
arfjohntof this otherwise rare! element. 1 ' 1 

■ • '.■ ! • •• ! •; i;.[-i • * Judith Rau&h.s 

"‘•“'I r> V " trilo'Ztii, Hb'rfibtirgi 4 July 1986) 


in-flight illnes 

M edical emergencies among pa* 
ers happen about 900 timft,., 
on Lufthansa airliners. Most turn oui#i 
only minor but 20 to 30 people 
ously ill and between four to six disk, 
flights. ™ 

Lufthansa handle 16 million passeu; 
a year, so the figures are less alamiwi 
they sound. 

The ideal would be for a doctor a 
dentist to be on every flight, byt ihais: 
viously not possible. , 

Aircraft carry all the instruments' 
medicine that can reasonably be uss; 
board, -In six emergencies out of Iftfe’ 
is a doctor on board. A special ins® 
policy covers them if anything goes m 
and a passenger later sues. 

If there ,is no doctor on board, thep! 
makes an emergency larjdingat the nee 
airport. Between 1979. .and 1984.45s 
scheduled landings were made foriiisir 
son. 

But the bulk of Lufthansa’s Kirafe 1 
vice, which , has been in operas*'* 5 ' ‘ 
years, is active before anyone 
aircrafl. 

• Chief medical officer Lutz Bergam 
in Frankfurt the service has devel. 
ffom a one-man outfit to an intema.- 
organisation with head offices in Hatf-l 
and Frankfurt and a worldwide newri: 
143 doctors under contract. 

Service is provided for both passed 
and staff; Lufthansa employs a nwMps 
roll of 40,000. 

Nearly all .over the world 
enn consult n Lufthansa doctor who/* , 
fluent in German is at least in English^ 
who is capable of deciding whether JF 
son should fly or not. ! 

Patients must pay their own fe&l; 
fees are charged by arrangement wiihL, 
thansa, meaning they are not excessive 
Dr Bergnu ’s' department emp^ J 

doctors on a full-time basis, eight in Fur 
furl nnd six in Hamburg. They are J 8 r’ ; 
tropical and aviation medicine spadis^ 
There arc a further 35 medical ordertk’ 
rind clerical staff. 

The latest cnrcliac and c]tcul»t“# 7 * ; 
nostic equipment is available in 
nnd Frankfurt. There nr? 
piimsitdlogical laliorptorics, X-fl). m 
omctrichl and opllctil cqUiphien 1 '. . 

Lufthansa • spends DM5m & .J®. ' 
health Care'. Much of this ! 

for pilots aiicl fligHt-deck Stiff- . , J 

* Five' doctors check . 

have to pass medicare?*')' . j ! 
Youhgei* pilots a'ncl flight - j 
ani\ual ; tests. • 1 » '• : ' ' ’ . < 

A nyonb ^ w ho' is J 

* Last- year a Lufthansa pilot 
ill in the cockpit, but there ar£ . 
pilots on btiarri . • ’ 'V . 

. : Cabin staff ( -‘ : 6;000 steMr® T. 
hdatesdes -“H lake tegular' medicho-.^ 

' ‘‘ Other services indiidd- 
vaccinations riiid ’ first- aid in 
with dccidentS ^HdilhieSS. '• '* ^ 

All flight -staff aie checked 
diseases. They afd traihdd in , firtt«' ^ 
Doctotsare ikebft-tb join 
Bergau says about fivd a p 
join ^.even though: thBjf. 
they htlfeht in gerietdl 1 practice. '-. , ^ 

‘ Blit there are pdrks’StiCh U JLjjrf 
lar working hours; ■cut-'pric^' 1 ^.,^ 
few drawbacks of any kihdf 

Besides; ILdftharisa 

. cial Relationship with 
lot’s- Kctnce&’i in 


Soccer 
‘no source 
of neo-Nazis’ 


(Srflff." 



S ' ‘ e x education in some schools'seems 
to be almost a taboo theme despite 
the fact that 20 years ago Land eddea- 
jion ministries were totd'to include it in 

tiie syllabus. " . j,' . . 7- . , . . 

‘" Specialists say that; as a rule, sex edu- 
cation is given either reluctantly or not 

at all. i, '■ 

Professor Norbert. Kluge works at an 
educational theory college in Landau, 
Bavyria, and is. regarded as one of the 
country's leading sep education special- 
ists. ,1..- : 

He says that the.handling of thq sub- 
ject \n schools is miles behind the tjines. 

The German society for sex educo- 
iicin reported at its annual conference .in 
Wurzburg i/iat the, situation. was .bad. 

The indications were that it was getting 
worse in some Lauder. , , . 

Eighty' per cent of sex education is 
done by biology teachers. In those few 
schools where classes are held, the 
teachers arc overworked and under- 
trained. University tuition for thorn is 
meagre. 

Because of their feelings of awkward- 
ness, teachers shrink from working with 
parents. 

Parents, on the other hand, also are 


not sure-of.themselves. They would like 
help from the schools on the topici 
Kluge says the situation. is broadly 
trlie for. the- entire country, although 
there are differences between the north 
and the south with Bavaria and Baden- 
Wurttemberg, according to a L98L sur- 
vey,- doing less than other Lander. 

. Over .th&.years, sex education teach- 
ers have. .run into many problems with 
both; schools and - governmeul depart- 
ments. 

... Researchers at a an international meet- 
ing in Landau told how. last year, for ex- 
ample. education .authorities and school 
authorities made it as difficult as possible 

to carry out a largc-scalc survey. 

Delegates heard that sex education 
lessons .in:. Rhineland-Palatinate and 
Baden-.Wiimembcrg have cither been 
reduced or , eliminated from primary 
school syllabuses. - . 

. Surveys reveal that comprehensive 
explanations about birth control meth- 
ods keep down the rate of abortion 
among girls aged between 14 and 18. - 

They also reveal that 20 per cent of 
all girls are fully unprotected against the 
risk of pregnancy when they have inter- 
course for the first time. 

Studies also, contradict the wides- 
pread .belief that explanations about 
sexual questions excite the sexual appe- 
tites of young people prematurely and 
encourage them to try for themselves. 

Statistics collected inlernmioitallv 
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show that countries with the best sex ed- 
ucation advice and the most liberal ac- 
cess to means of birth control have the 
lowest teenage pregnancy rates. 

Holland has an incidence oF 12 teen- 
age pregnanejes per thousand girls; 
Sweden 35; Britain 45; and the USA 83. 

For years the Lander h^ve been urged 
to take se’k education seriously — and 
traih tedchers to handle it. ’ , 

No Ger'malt unlversity hqs A chrilr of 
sex education. Professor Kluge wants to 
establish the Nation's first instifute for 
sex education research In Landau. 

Thoinas Maier 

(Liihtfckcr Nnchrichlcn. 57 June 1 *>86) 

Gash crisis may 
kill off 

suicide centre 

O n average, four people aged 25 and 
below commit suicide every day in 
this country. Another 400 try but fail. 

■In Berlin, attempts are being made to 
break new ground in the problem. 

In 1984 a group of psychologists, ed- 
ucationalists and sociologists set up an 
advisory centre in an old building. 

But, despite the suicide statistics, the 
centre, thought to be the only one o) its 
kind in Europe, ts in danger of closing 
KOTflcleOT W H BS: 1 “ T 
The Ministry for Family Affairs made 
arrangements to provide funds for the 
first three years, but this state financing 
arrangement ends in 1987, and Berlin’s 
senator for youth affairs has let it be 
known that her department cannot pro- 
vide the DM850,000 needed a year. 

It was set up in the first place because 
there is no facility in West German that 
can treat and help children and young 
people in situations of emotional crisis. 

Over the past few years psychologists, 
educationalists and doctors have learned 
to value the centre in Berlin!? Uhland- 
strasse. , ; . 

... Ulrich Brenning. a worker.at the cen- 
tre,: said dfwt .instead of letting .young 
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people out into the world, after, medic&l 
treatment for a suicide attempt, feeling 
uneasy and. embarrassed. ' the centre has 
been able to provide post-medical care. 

. 1 - The suicide attempt \i invariably a cry 
for help for A whole range of problems. 

■ The specialists at -the centre try to 
bring, the teachers; friends and parents 
of the young person who has attempted 
suicide together, i ’; \ - ■ 

More than 60 young people between 
1 liond > 20 l ihftve; been taken in by the 
centre: The stay varies from two days, jo 
•18 weeks. : .1 ■ .• 

Every week 14 to 16 people, children^ 
young people and people cqncernediWith 
them, turn.to the centre for help. , . 

,Ip addition LOO. sessions have been held 
for passing on adviqe and training to about 
j, 000. professionals and ppn-professiqnals 
who. come into ’contact,' with qiiicicjlnl young 
people, j ,• : , ... . i , . . Mirglt Loff v 

i • t.ii (5UHlgartof-Zi)Karia. ; 2!J uly ! i 986) 


A ttempts by neo-Nazi groups to rec- 
ruit members from the ranks of soc- 
cer fans are largely * unsuccessful; ac- 
cording to a Berlin survey. • • 

: It‘iays the fans are primarily interest- 
ed^ In football and not politics. However", 
neo-Nazis did have common ground 
With many fans — a dislike of foreigners. 

The survey was carried "‘out for the 
Berlin Technical University and a youth 
sport organisation by a team which in- 
cluded a teacher, Helmut Heitmann, 
anil a sociologist, Andreas Klosc. 

Their purpose was to investigate the 
phenomenon of violdhtc connected 
with the sport, 

The researchers say that punishing vio- 
lent fans and taking strong prevent ativi 
measures was not a solution. This only 
mndc the violence more surreptitious. 

Weapons used include stones, baseball 
bats and even Very pistol flares. Heii- 
mann says that fights sued to be with the 
fists. The police habit of marching in in 
battle uniform and creating a militant im- 
age hadn't helped keep things cool. 

Heitmann challenges what both the 
police and a football official say: that 
football-related aggression in Berlin is 
declining. 

For one and a half years, he and 
— •KJbre’ fmve &een miJring with the fans of 
three Berlin clubs, Hertha BSC, Blau- 
Wciss 90 and Tennis Borussia. They 
watched home games and travelled to 
away matches. 

Their biggest problem was to over- 
come mistrust. At the beginning they 
were regarded as stool pigeons. 

The reason was that stewards in club 
supporters' clothing had been insinuat- 
ed into the crowd at Hertha homes 
matches, in an attempt to isolate ring- 
leaders. The researchers, had been 
tarred with the same brush . 

Rudolf Kramell, who is in charge of 
security at Hertha, says the club's tac; 
tics had resulted in some ringleaders be- 
ing banned .from tl|e ground. for life. 
This had clipped (he. wings of the more 
Pggres^fve fpllowers.i .. , 

Heitmann and Ktose found that, the 
general image of the football fan-.was a 
false one. 

, Fans were not conpiquously young, 
neither, more ,nor less, educated than 
other groups and that tlje. level of unem- 
ployment among , them, -was jnoj: higher 

than average. Klosej 'They i;epres?n;t a 
cross-sQctiop of society " , , : 

The great majority pf, clique pnemhers • 
were between; 17 and IQ*.: .®llhougH , (in 
Increasing number of, younger fans were 
.appearing. Motjyptipn.fos. following the 
.team was,.. advent u.rp. ..Stadiums, were ■ 
places where, they could cut lposp. * • 

local. Berlin; low .prevents people 
gathcring.in public; places and drinking 
alcohol. Offenders can.be fined 10,00.0 
marks.. But at football) it was* easier to 
get away with it. - ‘ 

Soccer offered the. chance to let the 
feelings, run. high, and often the frenetic 
cheering of the local team and booing of 
the ; oppq’singi team were : perceived, 
wrongly, M being signs of b ggr£ssiQn. . 

: :r| , .c • v* ,■ - ■: ‘ .■ Luteft-LeJnhQS 
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Why some women prefer to live alone 
in spite of social pressures 


F our single women have told me why 
they prefer to live alone. Their. rea- 
son sure .similar. . - . ,‘V : 

The conventional view is that women 
should delight in mnlhcrhnod and tile 
joys of family life. Single women arc rp- 

gurded with so me suspicion 

■ Thc-convciitional view is. that there 
must he someihing wrong with, young 
people, uf holh sexes, who remain single. 

If not .that, then they arc worried at gett- 
ing involved in lasting relationships- . . 

.Single people arc notorious ns Juncrs 
and workoh.olicx wjlh a hoi e-in- the- 

corn^r sex-life. 

. Hut being .single is for pinny people a 
pleasant statu — although of course 
there are no statistics. ... , 

Women. now in i|icir 3U,s and 40s nrc 
Ihc. first, generation to have opened up 
this new, alternative way of life,-. 

Mil rip a e is a 3 2 -year- old lawyer. She 
is single, JLnit nof alone.! At weekends, 
she is vjsitcd by. a male friend, "{mine- 1 
thing which is recommended. to ambi- 
tious professional women by women's 
in ugazi lies. 

They share a bed, hut not their homes 
or daily fives. The relationship fm 

work. 

Unlike .the 'marriage , ceremony ii.i- 
j u net ion “for better or. for worse," cou- 
ples slay together so' long as things go 
with a swing, hut when the going gets 
rough they pan. 

. “I can mu image where I would get the 
energy from to ileal with ilnmesuc prob- 
lems alter a hard day in the office,’' 
Marlene said. 

But wouldn't it be nice to have some- 
one at home and to have someone there 
to have breakfast with in the morning? * 
Marlene said this was of no iniporl- 
aneb to her,' adding: “Of course that 
would he nice sometimes. Bui Gunter is 
just as knocked out 'as I ant' after work, 
so that wc would soon ‘ get ' on each 
other's nerves." ' ■■ 

She .continued: '•‘It suits me that ] do 
not have to take a partner Into consider- 
ation, at least not every day. ! don’t halve 
to t hi nk: he's n o\v wai i i ng for ‘me; whe n 1 
must urgently go through' a couple of 
files.’ 1 ‘. ' : ! ■ ■« 

“Whein I' invite him To a meal' at rrfy 
place With candles onthe iablei’gdod 
food and music, that rs - quite 'different 
from dashing back for a bile in the even- 
ing and just chatting about pointless 
nothings." 

Psychologists’. maintain that people 
pi(L greater store on be^ng happy, 'men 
uiidwomfcn are hbiso billing to struggle 
through the- difficult times together. 
There is a reluctance to meet the de- 
mands that a partner inevitably makc<t: 

Coes this udd up to Worry about last- 
ing relationships nnd egoism? This emo- 
tional agoraphobia cannot 'he dismissed 
ns eusily as that, for living together means 
working tomukc the relationship work. 
This is mainly the woman’s burden. 

This begins with' snutl! routine things 
and is especially critical when “slip” has 
to he all ears for "his" pfnhlems; al- 
though she lius had a hard day herself. 
She has to suppress hur own frustr- 
ations, which until not so long ago was a 
marital duly of a married woman. • ■ . 

But women todny are no Ipngcr pre- 
pared to invest all their energies in priv- 
ate relationships rather 1 than in getting 
on iii t heir careers. They have other pri- 
orities/' ■ 


. >; \ i'; ^ 


.'Love js important to them', but work 
is ju s i as import [ant. (< 

. If men pay, lip service to this state of 
affairs but arc not prepared to accept it 
in reality then eveiitualfy trouble 
ariscs.Sigrid’s refusal accept Ihe.tro- 
dltibnqj woman’s role sounds more con- 
vincing. more radical 'and angrier than 
Marlene's altitude. 

. For the past three years she has lived 
in a communal flat and is no longer 
single. .She is expecting a child. She is on 
good terms With thc.;man who has fa- 
thered the child, bill she docs not want 
to marry him nor live with him. 

■•I'd be very Unhappy at having to give 
up my job and my financial independ- 
ence. I’m lucky because as I am an illus- 
trator 1 do not haW to Work ? regular 
hours nnd I can depend on my flat- 
mates iq look after the child. , .V . 

. “But just imagine if 1 were married. If 
I did not give-up my job I would be 
marked us a- selfish person with two 
jobs.” \ i.' 

• She continued: “As a member 'of the 
staff I would -be the first to go if econo- 
my measures were introduced, because 
I am ’looked after,’ But as politicians say 
marriage is not 1 a welfare institution. 
Nevertheless later l would be depend* 
cm for my pcrisiim mt my husband, be- 
cause I was not. full-time employed long 
eriough and.my own pension would be 
too small. ..:•■■ , . • , 

•“If the marriage breaks up then 1 turn 
out to havebeen rcallyaonned.” 1 
Sigrid pointed ourthni "time and iim£ 
again you chn see how difficult it is fora 
women to take up her career again after 
she has been away from it for some time. 
Many women have to be salisifcd 1 with 
poorly-paid jobs just to he able 1 to earn 
something. And the pay the ex-husband 
earns is usually hot enough to keep two 
housd holds go ihg: 1 * ■•■>•'■ ■• 

She added: “Our society is anti-wom- 
en 1 ahd' anti-mothers as'well.'Thfe 'state 
allowance paid' fat bringing up k child Is 
just cosmetic. We women must open 
male politicians’, eyes, to the. power we 
have.',- ;.•'. . ; ' • ■: 

“Sometimes 1 : think ' there, would be 

W omen: Whose husbands -or' boy: 

.friepds arc Jn jail can-itaw meet at 
a Berlin self-help centre: AF1 (prison- 
ers’ wives anonymous) gives women a 
chance to air their problems — which 
society i* often not keen to do. • , 

: Astrid joined a few weeks ago. She 
explains: “When I come back from visit- 
ing my husband in prison, I am not cap* 
able of saying anything. All 1 can- doris 
cry.” • • .i 

No<v she can speak plainly ftt AF1. 
She is' with other women who have simi- 
lar problems and know what she is goihg 
through. !• . . : : ■- 

; Mbsl of the husband's Hre Serving ioftg 
terms. The longer; they ate 1 'irikidei, tKe 
htorC fragile the marriage or relation- 
ship becomes. : 1 1 :*i -i; ■■• 

|5, Nbt eVery wbjndn ilhdet thisprd&Ure 
is' able to Keep* the relatioriship goirtg. 
Even prison visits have their ktreSS: 
putting Up with controls, submitting to 


some sense in'promotinga strike ngaihst 
child-bearing. 'Mind you I’m delighted 
about my child."”' • ■■ 

:! Thc-htlitudcs Marlcnu and Sigrid lake 
show- that a woman's thoughts about es- 
tablishing^ family arc spoiled by Oxist- 
ing prtftkurcs on- woman to take up- the 
traditional role as well as social disad- 
vantages. Thokc disadvantages -ani'a-s 
great for carcor women. ^particularly 
those with children, as they are for ordi- 
nary housewives. 

These women prefer to live within 
their own fourwalls rather than 1 in the 
cosy security of the family group. 

• Frequently,- however, they get a taste 
for this alternative way of life and do 
not want to change. 

How<is it that a woman finds herself 
in- the single condition?After her edii 1 
eation Sigrid lived ; most of the-time in 
communal accommodation. Her rel- 
ations with men did not go any further 
than sharing a rOof.- 

■ Marlene has been married but her 
marriage did not -allow .her increasing 
indepenened to flower. 

RenaicV decision to live uloric was 
the result of considerable experience. 
She said: “When I was in my mid-twen- 
ties, like most of my friends who hail a 
permanent relationship, I got involved 
with a married' man. When the others 
went off in Couples together on holiday 
or at the weekends, I stayed at home 
alone twiddling nty-thutahs. 

“I learned about being alone out nl 
necessity. For example, I got used to go- 
ing to a pub alone, bccause r the house 
jgot on my nerves so much/’ \ s 

She continued: “1 did not find this too 
much of a strain, in fact, fn'r.;l:Qfteq. mct > 
people with whom I ‘■■could chat. I ■ 
learned how to pul off ;ho$e who tried * 
to make a pass at me, and that did not' 
jhappen as often as 1 feared it would. 

‘ “There was a time when 1 envied 
women .who got self-conflUenco' from 
'.being with someone: jelfse. or :from family 
jties. But. ; when i. see. (he difficulties; di- ,, 
vorced.wqpien.haye Ui;dcul with Lo.gel; 
;by alone, particularly if they married 
.young, then I’m glad that 1 have learned ' 
|how to live alone without feeling lone- 
;ly.” 

Her current friend lives in anolher 
city. They meet at the weekend, but they 
have no intention of living together. 

She said: “1 don't think I could do that 


Self-help centre 
! for wives qL , 

i • ••vfM.... -it. ”:=tr -liv-'r % ab'v, 

prisoners 


any longer. Perhaps thfcrc is;*' 
when you can get to know howfc! ' 
together, like learning howinspe^ 
doesn’t happen at a definite, pci>.j 
your life, yoirncvcr learn it: . 

“Anyway I have my job and my. 
circle <>f friends, I don’t fed ih»h 
' ipikscd anylhing!” 

For the past two years Adde f 
lived alone, since she parted froaii 
friend. Asked if she had a hoyfrietd, 
said:.“Whcn I hear the word boyfri?/ 
think of duties and tennis! hutnoif^ 

She finds companionship and kr 
ily in her group of friends, who are,:i 
Adcic, all involved in' their 'free in.. 
Amnesty international. 

Her jqb a's a teacher, Amncsty.r 
certs, parties,' films aiul books fi?-, 
her life, as well as conversfiijoiM 
male friends. She hits nd tirrie tobt?,. 1 

Will her life always be like f.i 
Does shd want io grow' old'in ihM 
style? " 

Why not, she says. But she don: 
rule' out' entirely that evcmusH)- 1 
might get involved with someone., 
married dr live.logeiher: ’ 

“But' there’s tiinc ' for that," sic w 
“One day I might find fJit* mamy/i 
woman with' whom I kno viInsIJBh 
together* ‘to do and die for:" r 
1 This is a new' version ofthetib®*'. 
when the right person co/n^ s 
the difference - that Tbc right po- 
could be a woman. But Adele Isnw 
pared to tear herself apartas-avicr 
the altar of lovc. 1 ' 1 ’ _ 

She said: “Miiive tried for quite a 
lime to get on in my job. When Ibu 
to feelMhut 1 had got on topufon; 
then my friend said how nice if woulJ 

for us to have a child. 

"I also thought that buril ' l 
too-curly lor me. I waa.no/ confider’ 

ough that I could manage my job-- 

child.’’ 

. -She continued:^ .*‘F«r e# 
months we battled with one an^- 
about our. relationship, but it feH a P- 
'b'ecuusc wc botii did not want 
things,” “i ....... 

Adele 'ik in (lb hurry to fall m 
again. Is she not worried that she 
lose her attractions as she gets 0 “ 
This is always a worry for women * 
.live alone. ... 

, i She said: “No,, hot. featjy- > 

. s^all be more, : no.t less,- attractive. 

Her confidence is basecj leso 
skin that is wcll'cafdd for with fr- 
ies than From a 'Vffjl-carcd 

life. . •, jpitnJLi 

Faced with such; ■calrri > 1 M_ 
panic doesnHJiayd^g^^k J 

band' is ! 

ftf . 

‘ed 

there for about an hour evetj 


SPORT 


Becker’s second Wimbledon win shows 
that Cinderella comes only once 


Lost year Boris Becker came from nowhere (he wasn't 
seeded) to win the oldest tennis title In the world, Wimbledon. 

11 was falrv-talc stuff. This year, at the ripe old age of 18, he 
was fourth seed after Ivan Lendl, Mats Wllandcr and Jimmy , 
Connors. If was clear that Becker might win.. again, but (he 
magic could never be quite the same as last year. So it was. . 
Connors and Wilanders went out early and Becker, now an 
acknowledged grass-court expert, took only three sets to beat 
Lendl (who doesn’t like playing on grass). Becker hit 15 aces 
as millions of West Germans sat glued to their television sets. 

But, as Quntram Milllcr-Jausch writes here In the Kblner 
Stadt-Anzeiger, it just was n’t the same as last year. 

F or two and a half hours we kept our. spired by Becker to 

fingers crossed as we followed Boris play outstandingly 
Becker on the centre court. well. Never before , 

We saw him make short shrift of the ll ? s JJ Gcrman P a “ 

,Z seed Ivan Lendl, in straight sets. It v,s Cup team come 

was a demonstration of strength, deter- ^ lo “, l t ° | ™ £ 

minatton - and of his eharae.erist.e They lost J|>W 

Ijm - ditch dive. coverage “reflected 

Game, set nnd mntch Becker — and ■ . orowinu 

sighs of relief in front of TV screens nil pu]arily . f n 1 9 S5 
over the country. 1 . • . ZDF Channel 

Vet last year, when he won his first Two, screened 

men's singles final at Wimbledon, it was t.142 minutes of 

all somehow different: more exciting [ c ! nil j bt leaving soe- 

and intensive. It seemed almost miracu- L . L , 1 a p, u , r runner- 

lous that a 1 7-year-old could pull off llp w j,h \ 1 2 mi- 

such a feat. nutes. The figures 

Total strangers hugged each other fi»r ARD. or Chnn- 

and clapped each other on the shnul- nd One, were 

ders, They found it hard to believe that much the same, 

a German had finally made it to the top Sportswear nianu- 

in professional tennis. Iskiuum-s «ii" 

nnunMimn such a nice, unassum- clothes he wore re- 


surveillance and. -h$ying: td: wait round , 
ifor long periods. 

. So in some cases, by the time the man 
is released, the wife has formed n new 
relationship. 

The women at AFI get to grips with 
these realities and with the social disap- 
proval and even rejection they generate. 

Even friends nnd relatives, including 
.parents, often say the wife is mad to 
j wait ; that ’^he should Find sdmbofie ■feTi'e.- 
! Socially, 'hdWeveVjit is' 'difficult' fbfia 
(woman to admit to outsiders that she is 
married with a child, and that the hus- 


•,« ^ ' u -x v-y 




• : The -sltUatid'ri i^ l! th , td!era b ‘ 
grading for them both, she sa ^ l . s .' ( ^ ss jc- 

, .barely stand tf^e d^spaifi ta 1 ' ■ ^ 
helplessness after, cacij 

They also write to each 01* 
sometimes talk, on the . P_^KCf 

both forms oTciomn^uriicatio y 

tored and often lead- fo lc ^ ^ 

cause problems' cannol t"?' - + , r 

• Cussed.. A 

. All the women admit. th» JL M 
for their husbands to T in ®, - « 

becomd rtervous & jW . 

1 V' noting 

: The constant worry 

. m Continued on pa 9*: 


F or two and a half hours we kept our, 
fingers crossed as we followed Boris 
Becker on the centre court. 

We saw him make short shrift of the 
top seed. Ivan Lendl, in straight sets. U 
was a demonstration of strength, deter- 
m'mauon - and of his characteristic 
la.M-diich dive. 

Game, set nnd mntch Becker — and 
sighs of relief in front of TV screens all 
over the country. 

Vet last year, when he won his first 
men's singles final at Wimbledon, it was 
all somehow different: more exciting 
and intensive. It seemed almost miracu- 
lous that a 1 7-year-old could pull off 
such a feat. 

Total strangers hugged each oilier 
and clapped each other on the shoul- 
ders. They found it hard to believe that 
a German had finally made it to the top 
in professional tennis. 

ftCTMgur u g WB s such a nice, unassum- 
ing, fair-haired 17-year-old. German 
hearts swelled with pride. 

They still do. of course, but different- 
ly. People have taken the news more in 
their stride. 

Last year it was all new. Boris became 
the first German ever to win the men's 
singles at Wimbledon; he was also the 
youngest; and the first unseeded player 
to win it. 

Everyone was crazy about Boris. 
When had a Federal President ever be- 
fore visited a TV studio to pay his re-, 
spects to a 1 7-year-old tennis star? 

Chancellor Kohl invited him to the, 
youth festival in Bonn.. TV personality 

Prank Elstner invited him to take part in . 
the variety programme Weiien, dnfl . . .? 

Franz ^ 

and, Waltef Wajimann all baskpd. in 
Voung Boris’s reflected glory! Unicef 
even made him- its special envoy.- 
Becker was voted Sportsman oF the 
Year and won the- Silver 1 Laurel LeaF, 
die Bambi and many other awards. • 

• Nothing in tennis has been the same 
since the dawn of the Becker era. New- 
comers have joined tennis clubs in enor- 
[ m ous numbers and people ^Whip had lost 
interest began to brush thd dust Off their 
rackets. 

■ With Boris starring in the 1 German 
| Davis Cup team more sports reporters 
I covered matches than there . used to be 
j spectators. ' '! 

I And with good reason. Never be: 
|: ^ 0rc has a Gentian te&m played stfqh 
I thrilling matches, with . team-mates in- 





The tennis firm. From left trainer Gunther Bosch, Beck- 
er, m.anafler 1 .|pjvTfr.B.Q.u-T> 


ported skyrocketing sales. So did his fans were convinced once and for all he 

racket manufacturers, who paid hand- was as pure ns the driven snow, 

somely for the privilege. But pressure increased as more was 

Next to no-one knew they manufac- expected of him. Germany expected him 
tured tennis rackets, but with Boris be- 10 carry on winning But he won only 
hind them they became market leaders two grand pnx m es between the 985 

overnight and 1986 All-England championships. 

^ r b. 

hearnothingofthedropout approach to ris was bad-tempered in court when he 
life. He was said to stand For an end to made mtstakes. grew cantankerous with 
principles that had been the hallmark of umpires and l.nesmen and no longer 
a “tear-stained generation" and the be- seemed capable of wardtng o f defeat, 
ginning of a fresh lease of life for Ger- Even heroes sooner or later show 
man virtues such as hard work, ambi- signs of wear and tear. .. .. 

lion and endeavour. He was even reported to have girls 

He exuded wit nnd charm in inter- (rather than tehma) in mind (c t be at 

views given in fluent English. Not since loggerheads w.th h.s manager and tram- 

man. 

He even kept his hands clean when it r7 - ' 

came to raking in the advertising reve- • ^ # . . .. • ( V. 

f -nub This 1 less salubrious- but indisperis- .;{i. ; Jjjyjllfi 31006 i ! 
able pBrt. of- the. business; was left to. his' ."Tr • 

bearded Rumanian manager Ion Tirlac.; Continued from page 14 

Tiriac, a former tennis pro, was probr ' . • ' . : ■...-. 

: ably one: of- the first to realise what enor- bands governs their entire lives. Will 
mous - amounts of . mortey could be ' they be pble to stand thc pressures af- 
. earned. He made sure they were, pockn icr release? How should they go about 
eting 10 per cent of the prize money and resuming the relationship? How will, 
30: per cent of the advertising revenue. ! the children react when, their father 

He had no qualms about being criti- 1 ; suddenly reappears?^ : . . . • • 

■ cised.os a bogy man. an exploiter and a ! Asttid has some idea. He husband 

■ slave-trader - as long as Boris re-; ! wus in jnil before and has. since been 

mained iiniainted and an A I advertising j returned there. So she knows yAat thp 
medium. 1 situation is like after release. . . .- . 

Becker neatly sidestepped . any ap : ; She says: “I cannot give any^ad vice; l. 
'.pearance of earning a fortune, telling re- y can only, say what happened . to ^c. 

porters he read only in the: newspapers = This lime I’m going to do things differ- 
- what he was supposed to have earned, 'j ently, 41 ., • 

1 When he then: donated - DM200,000 ; ; Last time, as qn example, she used l.o 

• - to' 3h a rity/f or : H ahdicap ped chiMren;his ! gel mad when hpr- husband '.wanted to 


Still only 1 7, he he clearly had a mind 
of his own and had realised that he was 
No. I in the Tiriac, Bosch and Bcckcr 
partnership. Did that befit a hero? 

In lime tennis fans came to associate 
him more with the loser’s look than with 
the cheerful winner’s grin l hut so en- 
deared him to millions who saw him on 
TV. 

When he turned 18 nnd reached the 
age or adulthood the age of innocence 
was well and truly over. Boris the won- 
der boy was no more. 

The world is crazy about wonder 
kids, and it has a fine disregard for fron- 
tiers. . ' • 

The British and Americans took to 
Boom-Boom Boris after his 1985 Wim- 
bledon win as readily as his Fellow- 
countrymen. 

They stood and cheered him, shaking 
their heads in disbelief at what this fair- 
haired teenager 1.90 metres (6ft 3in) 
tali and 80kg ( 1 761b) in weight was cap- 
able of. 

British ant! American newspapers 
were pnly too happy to dub him the 
German Wunderkind. Those' were the 
days. ’ 

Moznrt in his day knew what if was 
to have been nn erstwhile child prodi- 
gy. 

The countess who had been in rap- 
tures over his performance as a child 
barely saw fit to lift u finger in applause 
when she heard him play, undoubtedly a 
Tar more accomplished music inn. as an 
adult. 

His paternal friend Baron Grimm is 
reported 10 have told him: “Let us not 
succumb to illusions. Your being a child 
prmligy was. when all is said and done, 
die main reason why you were such u 
success in those days." 

Boris is still a success, lie is back on 
top and earning applause, hut the 
' .spontaneous, riotous applause of yes- 
teryear has yielded to something more 
everyday. The fairy talc has become 
! routine. 

1 It was fascinating to visualise a tee- 
’ nager becoming a fivefold millionaire by 
' dim of hard work in the space of a single 
year. No-one begrudged him his carn- 
r ings and few resented his self-imposed 
tax exile in Monaco. 

None, but politicians and notorious 
moaners carped at his tax avoidance. 

: Today’s man in the street is less forgiv- 
1 ing. 

r Yet nothing special has changed. The 
teenage prodigy has merely become an 
1 / ordinary mortal. 

Boris may have sensed the difference 
s a year ago when he was at pains to em- 
t phasise that he.was ’‘just an ordinary h«i- 

- man with two. ears and a nose.” But no- 

- one believed him a year ago. 

it ... Cuntram Miille^Jdiisch 

(Kolnor Siadi-Anzciger, Cologne, 8 July I.9H6) 


..go out without her, .'and kiek up bis 
heels a little- Now she would be more 
tolerant. ! . ' 

That is all in the future, lit the mearc- 
time she must comp- to terms with her 
owrr problems: her work, her sthqll 
daughter, the loneliness, the financial 
problems. It ail -cats, away at l.hc 
.nerves." ■ : "! ■• . : - 'v •v'.; 

it’s the same for the others. Almost 
;; All have small children' to lok. aftcri' a 
• job with it?, share of stress; and many 
; : other diff icu! tics; ' ■'• ' , ,;j ! . ! 

"•■! AFI member V'Susalnnef “Sihce' l 
-.‘jpined the: group I fefel belter because 1 
■■ can talk about the problems. I feel .ac- 
cepted iapd understood. 1. nb longer 
' fear the disbrlminktlpn add thfepiicoUs 
' ■ glance si" - j ■•>; . '' - 

■ : '-Vv. . . Monika tferrhiami ; 

';''.pj'crfiigcssnl«®l! Berlin, 29 June 19,86) 


